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The folly of believing that happiness and 
goodness can be fabricated by machinery 
(agencies) will be exposed only when we 
understand that the ills, corruptions, and 
hypocrisies of a cultural pattern flow into 
the child and man and “ become a part of 
him for the day, for the year, or for stretch- 
ing cycles of years.” If it is true that the 
triumphs and tragedies of the street flow 
into and become a part of the child, then all 
programs of personality change must man- 
age somehow to change the street. In other 
words, we need an individual-centered cul- 
ture—a social pattern in which the com- 
ponents, good or bad, will be evaluated on 
the basis of the changes they produce in, and 
the goals they offer to, the personality. 
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Security, Cultural Restraints, Intrasocial Dependencies, 
and Hostilities 


Abram Kardiner <7.-°. 


NE of the significant results of the 

crisis in our contemporary world has 
been the increasing eagerness with which 
the social sciences have looked to dynamic 
psychology for aid. This sounds like a very 
desirable and promising co-operation be- 
tween two disciplines, both of which aim to 
understand different aspects of human be- 
havior. But we need to be careful how we 
direct our efforts; we need to define our 
objectives and formulate, if only tentatively, 
some general ideas about technic. It is easy 
and tempting to try to “explain” social 
phenomena in psychological terms and, de- 
pending on what particular psychological 
postulates we select, we will have different 
psychological explanations. If we think for 
a moment that we can always explain any- 
thing in terms of what we already know, no 
matter how little that be, if we remember 
that the same phenomena can be explained 
by different sets of criteria, as for example, 
animistic, or scientific—if we remember this, 
we begin to lose interest in explanations. 
Explanations can remain sterile ideas, whose 
connection with the internal sources of ac- 
tion cannot be traced. A social psychology 
has quite another task: it must be a prepa- 
ration for action ; it must interpret the effects 
of institutions on human nature, and must 
track down those human needs the institu- 
tions were meant to serve; it must show us 
the way to track down the forces concealed 
in institutions, forces we cannot identify, 
forces of which we feel the effects but know 
neither the source nor the purpose. No less 
than what the analysis of a neurotic symp- 
tom or character trait does for the patient, 
a social psychology must place new weapons 
at our disposal. It must clarify and change 
our perception of social realities; it must 


track down etiologies to basic human needs 
or their derivatives and pursue dynamic re- 
lationships to the point where their emotional 
rationale becomes apparent. 

A dynamic sociology so conceived holds 
out the promise that through it our emo- 
tional orientation to social phenomena can 
be altered. Indeed one has an entirely dif- 
ferent emotional attitude to sociological 
facts if one regards them through the as- 
sumption that they are inevitable and unal- 
terable decrees of nature, to which we can 
only bow in subjection, rather than to re- 
gard them as subject, no matter how 
remotely, to man’s will. The former attitude 
must lead inevitably to panicky hedonism, 
to an attempt to render oneself safe in an 
insecure world, an attitude which is in itself 
one of the greatest barriers to action or 
understanding; the latter can give us the 
confidence that we can control and alter 
these seemingly inexorable realities. 

At this point I wish I could formulate 
for you some ideas about a technic. But I 
feel unprepared at the moment to do this 
completely. We can only be experimental. 
We have already had enough experience to 
know what not to do, because many trials 
have proven ineffectual. We know that it 
is not of much value to describe the “ uncon- 
scious ” factors operating in institutions, be- 
cause in the past we have had much trouble 
in dealing with them, once we have found 
them. We have already tried to demon- 
strate these unconscious factors, to attribute 
to them the driving force to the creation of 
a given institution. This “ unconscious” 


factor may be a cause, an effect, or an 
epiphenomenon, and the conceptions one 
gets of society if one treats the “ uncon- 
scious ” as cause, effect, or epiphenomenon 
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will each be entirely different from the 
others. Let us illustrate this point with a 
clinical example. 

Many years ago Freud described a psychic con- 
stellation of ideas and attitudes which has since 
been known as the “Oedipus Complex.” This 
complex is found in the dream and fantasy life 
of contemporary individuals in western culture; 
it is found in mythology and folk tales of a large 
variety of social organizations. It is also found 
as a constant point of reference in neurotic man- 
ifestations, One can identify these tales or dreams 
readily by the characters and the action—they 
involve father and son in a rivalry situation over 
the love of the mother. There are infinite varia- 
tions of this theme. : 

There are at least three ways of looking at 
this phenomenon: (1) That the Oedipus Complex 
is the directing force in social organization, its 
purpose being the maintenance of incest taboos; 
(2) it is caused by the social organization, the 
propelling forces of this organization coming from 
other sources; (3) it is a phenomenon to be 
found only in certain specific types of social organ- 
ization in which the following factors must all 
he present: (a) incest taboos, considered as ob- 
ject taboos; (b) aim taboos, which deny the 
sexual goal; (c) highly competitive intrasocial 
situations which render the individual both ag- 
wressive and insecure. 

No, it is not enough to study the “ uncon- 
scious” constellations in society, though 
these have in themselves a high diagnostic 
value. It is our business to study the rela- 
tion between these unconscious constella- 
tions and the external social and environ- 
mental set-up. Then we can tell which basic 
human needs are being put under pressure, 
and which create these “ unconscious ”’ con- 
stellations. It is too hasty to conclude that 
“incest taboos’ alone create the Oedipus 
Complex. The mother-son incest taboo is 
universal ; but Oedipus tales in folklore are 
not. 

This leads to a general principle, which 
we may follow tentatively: To understand 
the unconscious we must know (a) the 
basic and unalterable emotional and physi- 
ological needs of man, and (b) the oppor- 
tunities permitted by the external environ- 
ment for the satisfaction of these needs." 
The external reality which man confronts 
is not only what nature puts there, but what 
man is able to do with it. Social organiza- 
tion—a piece of man’s own creation—must 
be regarded as a piece of the external reality.” 


*This point of view was first stressed by Dr. 
Erich Fromm in Die Entwicklung des Christus- 
doqmas, Imago, 1930. 

*Expressing this idea metapsychologically it 
would mean that the “id” is comprehensible only 
in terms of the “ego.” 3 


We need not spend any time to define 
physiological needs, but we do need to do 
ihis with emotional needs. Let us begin to- 
day with one of these basic needs that act 
as a center for the organization of effort, the 
sense or feeling of security. Now how can 
one begin to study something so subjective 
as a feeling, moreover a feeling that cannot 
be standardized or measured by any physi- 
ological or economic unit? We can study 
its manifestations under conditions of satis- 
faction or frustration. Insecurity causes 
certain symptoms, which lead to cer- 
tain efforts at defence. These can both 
be identified. In other words, we cannot 
work with the sense of security directly—it 
is only a symptomatic psychic constellation ; 
but we can study the emotional processes 
that derive from institutions or external 
realities and terminate in a sense of security 
or insecurity. Furthermore, we can study 
them in a comparative way, to check the 
reliability of our conclusions. This is one of 
the main uses of comparative anthropology. 

As you all probably know, each individual 
has his own security system made up of 
attitudes, methods of perception, ideas, emo- 
tions, and activities, all of which have as 
their objective the defence of the individual 
against external or internal dangers. This 
individual security system is, however, not 
wholly an invention of the individual: it 
has a social or cultural background. Each 
individual may have his personal security 
technic, but this in turn is dependent upon 
the specific culture in which the individual 
happens to live. Each culture faces its own 
external anxieties and creates its own spe- 
cific intrasocial anxieties and emotional neces- 
sities and pressures ; the defences or security 
systems depend on (1) what anxieties the 
society mobilizes; (2) what specific possi- 
bilities for defence that same society offers. 
One of the chief advantages in pursuing 
this method is that it completely avoids the 
theoretical impasse of attempting to deal 
with the analogies between individual and 
group, in attempting a social psychology 
with the aid of what we have learned about 
the individual. 

Since we cannot study security directly, 
we must select certain orientation points 
with reference to which we can delineate the 
character of the pressures to which the 
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individual is subjected, the reactions they 
provoke, and the culturally possible or per- 
missible defence reactions. The character 
and effects of these pressures we must derive 
from the study of the individual. We have 
no choice. Moreover this is where the 
contribution of psychoanalysis can most 
effectively tell. We can designate these 
social pressures as social restraints. These 
are tangible, definite, and easily identifiable. 
But that is not enough, because cultural 
restraints could carry no force if it were 
not for the fact that the individual has 
definite social dependencies. We need still 
one more point, the reactions provoked by 
frustration of these basic needs, an.vieties 
and aggressions. We can define our task 
therefore as a survey of personal security 
as governed by the character of social re- 
straints, intrasocial dependencies, and intra- 
social hostilities.® 


II 


Now what are cultural restraints? In 
attempting to define a cultural restraint we 
must again avoid the temptation to be tele- 
ological, because this leads to the troublesome 
question of origins. Even if we knew the 
history of an institution, to define cultural 
restraints with reference to their apparent 
purpose means that the purpose was clearly 
seen in advance. This need not be the case 
at all. The sources of intrasocial discomfort 
may not be definite enough to be consciously 
apprehended, and the specific tension an 
institution purports to relieve may only be 
vaguely perceived. Let us for the time being 
deal with social restraints as they affect the 
individual. From this point of view a social 
restraint must be defined first with respect 
to what aspect of the ego is affected by the 
restraint ; is it a continuous or discontinuous 
force? Is it under personal control, what 
kind of control—police, conscience, or some- 
thing still more automatic, the momentum 
of acquired habits, whose connection with 
the original forces that created the type of 
adaptation have been lost? For the sake 
of brevity we shall go into only two types 
of restraint, (1) those which interfere with 
an instinctual objective, as the sexual or 


*For purposes of brevity I am deleting all con- 
siderations that deal with the pressures that the 
individual in turn exerts on institutions. That’s 
a separate story! 
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aggressive impulses, and (2) those which 
interfere with social goals, whose value is 
created by the society itself, e.g., class, 
wealth, prestige, and so on. The importance 
of drawing a distinction between these two 
is that they have a different reference to the 
ego as a whole and require different devices 
to hold them in check. 

I think I can safely assume that most of 
you know in a general way the effects of 
sexual restraints. We must, however, un- 
derscore several aspects of the effects of 
social control of the sexual instinct ; we must 
take into account whether the conventions 
of a given society have the effect of creating 
sexual inhibitions. As you know, an un- 
conscious inhibition starts with being an 
external prohibition, then becomes automa- 
tized, and then becomes an unconscious 
inhibition whose action is thenceforth auto- 
matic. The importance of an inhibition lies 
in the fact that it modifies the behavior of 
the entire individual without his being aware 
of it. 

Let us contrast what happens when an 
impulse is uninhibited and when it is in- 
hibited. When there are no _ obstacles 
between an impulse and the anticipated 
gratification, there is a mobilization of exec- 
utive functions by means of preparatory 
psychic and motor phenomena. The suc- 
cessful consummation of the act leads to a 
feeling of satisfaction, a feeling of ego 
enhancement, and the formation of a psychic 
imago of oneself as successfully consummat- 
ing the act. This latter is an extremely 
important component, the morphology of 
which can be illustrated by the study of the 
psychic processes that accrue around an 
inhibited impulse. The whole concept of 
will rests eventually on whether or not the 
individual has at his command the imago 
of successful completion of an act. Newly 
acquired inhibitions, as we note for example 
in traumatic neuroses, show this same mor- 
phology. This successful consummation of 
an act leads inevitably to a friendly and con- 
fident attitude to the impulse when it arises 
again, and to pleasant anticipations. This 
is psychically represented by word, idea, and 
motility constellations that are accessible and 
psychically mobile. Now note what is 
bound to happen when all the preparation 
is not delivered to its objective, but the 
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energy contained in it is used to withhold 
the execution of a given act: either one of 
two things, anxiety or aggression, in some 
form or other. The relation between the 
anxiety and the inhibited aggression is a 
very intimate one. When a social ideal or 
injunction stands between an impulse and 
its satisfaction, you have first of all the 
anticipation of prohibition, which, if con- 
tinued often enough and is backed by suffi- 
cient force, direct or implied, leads to a 
complete abandonment of the original im- 
pulse. This makes a permanent modification 
in the executive resources of the ego, if the 
threat of punishment or loss of love compels 
the individual in the interests of self-preser- 
vation to meet the demands for being loved 
and protected. Now we have a complicated 
situation. The individual now expects love 
from the object, parent, and later society, 
whom he hates for interfering with his 
instinctual objectives, in other words an 
attitude of ambivalence. The effort to 
change the objective means really to con- 
summiate the original instinctive need by 
means that are compatible with permissi- 
bility and protection. The result can be 
easily identified as a masochistic equivalent 
of the now abandoned impulse. This leads 
to a lower self-esteem, hatred of the for- 
bidding objects with repressed hostile trends 
toward them, i.e., toward those objects from 
whom one expects love and protection. Love 
and protection now become a reward for 
renunciation. 

I wish I could take a little time to clarify 
what I mean by the term masochistic. This 
term, notwithstanding its incorporation in 
the vernacular, does not have a definitely 
settled connotation. Many students are 
greatly concerned over what masochism is. 
Is it an instinctive tendency in itself, or is it 
the phenomenon that results when the effec- 
tive channels of an impulse, which have 
already enjoyed exercise, become blocked? 
Is it in other words an epiphenomenon, to 
create which there is the operation of a par- 
allelogram of forces, some of which, as the 
original impulse and the original pleasurable 
objective, can be identified in distorted form? 
One may thus say that masochism is a 
manifestation of the ego’s tendency to modify 
its response in the interests of expediency, 
a much neglected principle. 
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Now it so happens that the sexual instinct 
lends itself to such repressive treatment ; but 
not without modifying the whole structure 
of the ego and not without creating a social 
force of great importance, a counter-pressure 
against these repressive forces. In other 
words, one of the sources of intrasocial 
hostility is the systematic repression of 
instinctive sexual needs. The character of 
the result depends on its instinctive-inde- 
structible character, and that its repression 
becomes unconscious ; it depends also on the 
fact that the sexual instinct lends itself tc 
such pressure and can be satisfied by vicari- 
ous substitutive reactions (displacement). 
However, masochistic habits contracted in 
this sexual domain render the individual 
more susceptible to their use in other places, 
meanwhile creating a pent-up source of ag- 
gression and hatred. This aggression is 
therefore used as a counter pressure against 
mores, or against the individual himself, in 
the form of masochism. 

Does this situation have any effect on the 
culture as a whole? Yes indeed, because 
now you must create institutional avenues 
of discharge for these pent-up affects. I 
want only to touch on one of theni—religion. 
In those societies where we have strong 
intrasocial tensions with rigid sexual re- 
straints, you find typical phenomena in their 
religion—e.g., Oedipus stories. But this is 
the healthy and institutional channeling of 
these forces. Much remains for the individ- 
ual to handle himself. 

Now how does a culture impose these 
sexual restraints and what are the forces 
that maintain them? Let us examine this 
situation in our culture. We enforce sexual 
morality by means of (1) customs, (2) 
direct prohibitions, (3) implied prohibitions. 
There are not only incest taboos, but also 
aim taboos, i.e., we place an arbitrary date 
on the time when sexual aims are recognized 
and fixed rules about how often it can be 
exercised. For our purpose the infantile 
situation is most important. We live in 
isolated families, where intimacies with 
others is limited. Incest taboos are rigid, 
and at the same time incestuous objects are 
the most accessible and are the easiest 
libidinous targets. Sex is moreover secret ; 
we wear clothes, sleep in separate rooms, 
excretory functions are performed behind 
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closed doors. The function of the genital 
organs is limited to denote excretory func- 
tions. These latter are given a name, and 
their exercise is associated with an approv- 
ing parental affect. But the sexual organs 
as sources of pleasure are not recognized. 
These pleasure functions are not given a 
name, and there are no concepts that can be 
used as weapons to deal with them. In a 
world where all other objects and phenomena 
are given words as part of the ego’s equip- 
ment for the mobilization of action, the 
absence of words to denote the sexual 
pleasure function and forbidding affects 
become serious handicaps to the child when 
it attempts to accommodate itself to sexual 
cravings. Sexual activity is given no place 
in the total picture of the child’s world. We 
prohibit sexuality not only by direct, but by 
implied prohibitions; and of the two, the 
latter are the more powerful in creating 
internal pressures in the child. We even 
restrict every substitutive reaction we can 
identify. This compels the child to use its 
meager resources to solve a very difficult 
problem and places additional burdens on 
other erogenous zones. The most important 
consequence is that it fosters an attitude of 
hatred, a mistrust of parent, and, in the 
interests of self-preservation or what it con- 
siders self-preservation, the child has no 
redress because, owing to the inability of 
the child to combat the world by itself, it 
is obliged to place a higher premium on the 
protection and love that is supposed to be 
the reward of good behavior. The results 
of this conflict make an indelible impression 
on the growing ego and form prototypes of 
many later reactions. Thus the neurotic 
insistence on constant reassurances of being 
loved and the sensitivity to slight become 
paramount indicators of the actual inhibi- 
tions in operation. The trouble with this 
love reward is that it is at no time, in child- 
hood or later, a compensation for the gratifi- 
cations abandoned under such pressure. 

Now we have a hypothesis which seems 
to prove that sexual restraints are one 
source of unconscious, repressed hostilities. 
A corollary to this would be that where 
there are fewer sexual restraints, there 
would be no repressed hostilities. 

I am afraid that this theory of ours is all 
wrong. We would be led to expect, if it 
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were true, that in a society where there are 
no sexual restraints in the early formative 
years, the ego of the resulting individual 
will be strong, confident, assertive, and free 
from envy, and will enjoy a high self- 
esteem. If we look at Trobriand society 
from this point of view we must conclude 
either that our theory is wrong, our facts 
are wrong, or that we have made some 
essential errors of omission. In this society 
the individual is exposed to no cultural re- 
straints as regards sex except object incest 
taboos, which include mother and _ sister. 
But since each boy lives in a paternal vil- 
lage, all females apart from sister and 
mother are sexually accessible to him to do 
anything and everything he wishes. The 
culture limits the choice of objects, but en- 
courages the sexual aim in every way. After 
marriage, however, fidelity is expected. Do 
these people enjoy a high degree of personal 
security and confidence? No. They are 
notably unaggressive and devoid of stamina. 
They are usually weak in the handling of 
envy and rivalry situations. One can gage 
the amount of intrasocial tension from the 
universal fear of sorcery and frequency of 
suicide, the fear of sorcery being of course 
the fear of other people’s evil wishes, and 
hence an indicator of one’s own repressed 
hostility to others. 

No, our theory is not wrong, but it is 
incomplete. There are factors other than 
merely impulse freedom that have a role in 
creating the security system of a given so- 
ciety. One may even argue that sexual re- 
straints do not all register to the detriment 
of the individual; sometimes they add con- 
siderably to his strength. But we must pro- 
ceed to examine other factors, and leave the 
main question unanswered for the moment. 

There is another instinctive tendency 
which is also subjected to a rigid social con- 
trol, the impulses generally characterized as 
“aggressive.” We must first clarify the 
concept a bit. If we regard aggression as an 
instinct, then we have no choice but to 
assume that in its satisfaction certain 
somatic-psychic tensions are put to rest. 
This concept is not a great success; one 
cannot work with it. What do we know 
about it? Only that it is executive in char- 
acter. The aim of these impulses differs in 
nature; sometimes, as in the case of the 
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sense organs, they are interpretative ; in the 
case of the muscular system, motor; but in 
all instances they place the organism in a 
position of effective mastery. As a rule the 
function of sense organs is not considered 
“aggressive”; in fact this epithet is re- 
served for the executive activities which 
have as their objective to hurt, destroy, or 
in some other way diminish the effective- 
ness of some opposing force. The name 
“ aggressive” also applies to the emotional 
accompaniments or equivalents of such ex- 
ecutive acts—such as anger, rage, hatred, 
whether associated with executive activities 
or not. 

Useful as these aggressive impulses are 
in adaptation generally, for sociology they 
take on a special importance. In social life, 
no matter how elementary, the process of 
adaptation undergoes some remarkable 
changes in objective. \When much of the 
self-preservative impulses are taken care of 
by group action, the aggressive impulses 
now shift to an intrasocial locus. Self- 
preservation takes on a new meaning: it 
means not only deriving satisfactions and 
repelling dangers from the outer world, but 
also from intrasocial sources. 

When these aggressive impulses are di- 
rected toward members of one’s own society, 
institutional defences must be organized. 
And the rules of the game differ in different 
societies. There are, as in the case of the 
sexual instinct, two general categories of 
aggressive impulses: those that are checked 
at the source, intra-psychic control or inhi- 
bition; and those that are subject to social 
control by external agencies such as police, 
government, taboo, and so on. By far the 
more important is the former, because the 
aggression is disposed of in a special man- 
ner that has a profound influence on the 
character of the individual. If it is uncon- 
sciously repressed, the ego itself often be- 
comes the target of the aggression, with the 
result in a characteristic form, masochism. 
When the aggression, or some aspects of it, 
is controlled by external agencies, we do not 
have this result. From the point of view of 
the social sanctions under which mutual 
aggression is controlled we have one of the 
finest and most precise indicators of a cul- 
ture. In our society the social sanctions 
apply to certain overt forms of aggression, 
e.g. murder, but we allow it free expression 


through avenues of competition and rivalry. 
In Zuni, aggression is both a public (exter- 
nal) sanction and an internal sanction, 
which gives the culture a specific quality. 
However, in Zuni any form of rivalry or 
competition or derogation is looked down 
on as a specially disturbing influence to the 
group as a whole. 
III 

By this time it should be quite apparent 
to you that we cannot understand social re- 
straints unless we know something about 
the means society has of enforcing them. 
We might begin with the concept of author- 
iiy, but I shall presently show you that this 
is beginning at the wrong end. There are 
several preliminary factors, which give au- 
thority its power and render it an effective 
social tool. Let me make an arbitrary state- 
ment first, and then proceed to describe its 
validity. Authority may be of at least two 
varieties: (1) it may be enforced, (2) it 
may be delegated. To deal with authority 
always as if it were enforced is to invite 
confusion on many points in individual and 
social psychology. 

Let us first examine the constellation of 
dependency and, through it, try to under- 
stand authority. Its manifestations are 
clearly identifiable in the individual; and it 
is moreover a nucleus about which many of 
the psychological characteristics of institu- 
tions are constellated. Furthermore it is a 
constant factor whose ontogenetic develop- 
ment can be definitely traced, though its 
manifestations change throughout life. 

What is dependency? It is an attitude 
between two persons in which the first one 
demands or solicits protection or help, or 
wants the other to take over responsibilities, 
or delegates to the other person executive 
functions which he cannot execute for him- 
self. This may be temporary in crises, or a 
permanent arrangement by the ego. To 
what is this attitude a response? To an 
anxiety, which is the emotion that accom- 
panies a state of helplessness. What activi- 
ties does dependency motivate? To be near 
the object, to do whatever the object de- 
mands in return for the protection or aid, 
even if this means the surrender of impor- 
tant gratifications. 

Let us examine for a moment the depend- 
ency of the infant. At this time the depend- 
ency is emotionally inarticulate because the 
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child does not perceive its helplessness. The 
state of helplessness is conceded by the 
parent, aid is given unsolicited, and indica- 
tions of need for it are watched for. At this 
time the child’s helplessness is due to its 
actual inadequacy in interpreting and mas- 
tering the environment. It is effective at 
only one zone, the mouth, with its sucking 
instinct or reflex. But even here the suck- 
ing reflex must be met with success, other- 
wise this reflex ceases to function and a 
state of somnolence develops in which the 
infant refuses to nurse. The contact with 
the environment is limited to the mouth 
until other contacts are gradually estab- 
lished through the completion of the process 
of myelinization. In the infancy period 
(oral mastery) the mother anticipates every 
wish of the child, interprets its every dis- 
comfort, and does for the child what it can- 
not do for itself. But even under these 
favorable conditions one cannot say the 
infant’s life is free of tension; the mother 
cannot reach every discomfort (colic for 
example, wetness of the body for short in- 
tervals, and so on). 

Now no child has ever told us how it feels 
about this situation; but, aided by what we 
find in pathological states, we can recon- 
struct a fantasy about the probable state of 
affairs. We do know that the child takes 
delight in any form of effectiveness. It is 
moreover questionable whether the child at 
this time subjectively recognizes its de- 
pendency; instead, it is all assertive with 
such crude weapons as it has at its dis- 
posal. One cannot speak of any dependency 
until the child subjectively feels a dis- 
crepancy between its wishes and the capacity 
to realize them. If we were to reconstruct 
the attitude of the infant, it might sound 
something like this: The child has a justi- 
fiable feeling of satisfaction in itself, and one 
may call the control the infant has of the 
environment a technic of magic. Why not? 
The child makes a few reflex vocalizations 
or grimaces, and lo! forces are set to work 
in the environment which ease the tension. 
The child responds eventually with an 
attachment and dependency upon the object 
through whose agency this magic is exe- 
cuted. Do not forget that the needs of the 
infant are limited and easy to anticipate. 
Whether or not the feeling of helplessness 
in the child is associated with anxiety no one 
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knows. This stage of development has been 
called by Ferenczi the stage of omnipotence, 
and in its primitive development of the sense 
of reality it cannot tell itself from parent 
(narcissistic identification). The bounda- 
ries between ego and not ego are not defined. 

When this symbiotic phase comes to an 
end, owing to the establishment of new con- 
tacts with the outer world, the capacities of 
the child still continue to lag way behind 
its needs, and the magic begins to fail. It 
has now to learn a new technic for making 
the world bow to its wishes. At this point 
there is a focus in which one of the signal 
features of human character is formed, 
which is constantly stimulated by the en- 
vironment ; this focus consists of the readi- 
ness with which the new technic is accepted, 
and its effectiveness registered as develop- 
ment of self-confidence. Instead of this 
there may be a fear to take on new adapta- 
tions and the tendency to cling to the old 
and familiar dependency remains dominant. 
This simply means that the inhibitory effects 
of failure are allowed to continue. It all 
depends on what basic attitudes are built 
up about parental help. At all events there 
is a constant discrepancy between the newer 
technic, which is in a constant state of 
change, and the desired satisfactions, and at 
those junctures expectation of magic help is 
revived—but with an additional and impor- 
tant modification. The omnipotence is now 
projected on to the parent and the parent is 
endowed with all the attributes of magical 
control. At this point the child’s attitude 
is now recognizable as dependency. This is 
really not a new attitude, but a finer appre- 
ciation of the actual situation. One may 
therefore call this a stage in the development 
of the sense of reality. Dr. Rado has stated 
this most aptly: 

This projection of almightiness on the parent is 
effected to the end that the parent will use his 
magic power exclusively for the child’s benefit. 
Thus the character of security at this time is 
established on the basis that the executive agent 
is not within the child itself, but elsewhere. The 
dependent person submits to this extremely degrad- 
ing and masochistic situation (to God or to king 
or to father) in the blind hope that the power 
thus delegated will be used for his exclusive benefit 


and his magic power will thus indirectly be re- 
stored to him.* 


‘In a lecture at the N. Y. Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute, March, 1937, on the subject of Hypnosis. 
This is not a verbatim quotation, but conveys the 
meaning of what he said. 
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Among these dependent characters the 
ability to command love is therefore identi- 
cal with the ability to control the world ; and 
their insistence on being loved is only 
another anxiety lest this control over the 
parent be lost. You must not gather from 
what I say that such characters remain un- 
developed: the reverse is more commonly 
the case; they often develop exceptional 
ability, first on the principle of using their 
ability as a means of exacting love, and later 
as a hidden resource in the event that the 
love fails. Such individuals are character- 
ized by the fact that their resources do not 
enhance their self-confidence or self-esteem, 
and are in a constant state of anxiety about 
their ability. Their resources are used pri- 
marily to command love; it is the bestower 
of the love who is expected to be the real 
executor of their purposes. These individ- 
uals, moreover, have an extreme fear of suc- 
cess and independence, because by achieving 
success they thereby sacrifice what they un- 
consciously regard as their chief weapon of 
defence. 

We have an accurate clinical check on 
how this works out in so far as the individ- 
ual is concerned, and as a cementing social 
force. The feeling of dependency carries 
with it important corollaries, when the 
parent begins to institute instinct prohi- 
bitions. The forces are distinctly identi- 
fiable. Should the child give up its desired 
gratification, he does so only in the hope 
that the parent will therefore continue to be 
at his disposal for love, protection, and 
action as his executive. Then it often turns 
out that, in addition to delegating the power 
of protecting and executing all difficult 
tasks for him, the child also delegates con- 
trol over his sexual impulses as well, and the 
individual now ceases to exercise any 
autonomy or responsibility over the forbid- 
den activity. The parent continues to gov- 
ern sexual activity. Very often the manifes- 
tations of this mechanism are ascribed to the 
activity or over-activity of the “ super-ego.” 
The formula for action in such individuals 
now becomes not “I want” sexual gratifi- 
cation—a concept they find it impossible to 
formulate—but “I may or I may not be 
permitted to have it.” The following is a 
typical instance from the analysis of a very 
inhibited individual. 


The patient had eventually realized that the pur- 
pose of the analysis was to break this dependency 
tie, and to restore to him the autonomy over his 
sexuality. At this he balked with all his powers 
and tried to convince me, with the most dramatic 
demonstrations, that this would expose him to a 
state of utter helplessness. Witness the follow- 
ing dream: “I am in a classroom in which you 
are the teacher; you are giving a lesson in psy- 
choanalysis. I am somewhat apprehensive. Just 
then my mother and uncle walk into the room 
and they look at you very skeptically. I am terri- 
fied lest my mother and uncle disapprove of your 
teaching.” 

We see therefore that this dependency 
becomes the whole fulcrum on which the 
lever of parental authority rests, and that 
it may act as a block to any further 
growth of the ego. Some very important 
elements in the composition of a completed 
and effective action are thus deleted, which 
leaves a mark on the affective response of 
the individual to his own activity. If the 
illusion of safety through dependency con- 
tinues, the ego does not feel compelled to 
enlarge its resources, or the emotional atti- 
tude to these resources is cramped. It be- 
comes hecessary to see in authority not only 
a force which the child is compelled to 
obey—that’s only half the story; this force 
would not be compelling if the child did not 
delegate to the parent magical hopes and 
wishes, and enhance the real powers of the 
parent with omnipotence. It is from these 
latter aspects of authority that the power to 
enforce disciplines and renunciations is de- 
rived, rather than from the infliction of pain 
in connection with discipline. Undoubtedly 
in the establishment of an effective inhibition 
through parental threats we have the opera- 
tion of both principles, the anticipation of 
pain and withdrawal of protection. In many 
criminal types the basic complex is the in- 
ability to trust anyone or delegate authority 
out of the conviction that love and protec- 
tion will be denied; and renunciation alone 
without compensatory guarantees cannot be 
tolerated. 

I must digress here for a moment to com- 
ment on a timely subject. We see in our 
world today a demonstration of the eager- 
ness with which great masses of humanity 
delegate authority to a “leader.” It is not 
to be denied that such “leaders” use en- 
forced authority—indeed they must, over 
those elements in a community who are re- 
sourceful and independent. It is, however, 
also true that vast numbers eagerly delegate 
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this authority. This is only a symptom of 
inner helplessness, which is very misleading 
if we judge it only by its outward manifesta- 
tions. The weakest and most helpless are 
the most demonstrative, pugnacious, and 
ruthless; the intelligent and resourceful are 
humble. This does not seem consistent, but 
the weak have become drunk with the hope 
of magical aid, and their attitude is really 
the symptom of their inner confusion and 
helplessness. 

For the sake of contrast let us examine 
those individuals who never learn to trust 
anyone. This sounds as if they would grow 
up to ‘be very independent people, and as if 
they would be equal to any situation, but 
that is not the case. It simply means that 
they cannot delegate this omnipotence to 
anyone else, and try to retain this power by 
inflating their own ego. This inflation is, 
however, constantly denied by reality and 
can never be effected until the sense of 
reality yields, as it does in paranoid states. 
There is in these individuals a constant long- 
ing for affection and dependency, countered 
by the anxiety that such trust will be used 
only to their disadvantage or degradation. 
Hence distrust and self-inflation are the two 
main attributes of paranoid characters, and 
they cannot establish any enduring libidi- 
nous ties. They are constantly threatened 
by the achievements of others, because the 
latter act as a constant reality reminder that 
this omnipotence is not exclusively their 
own, and that they cannot compel others to 
admire or revere them. These two basic 
character patterns are of the highest impor- 
tance in the evaluation of social forces and 
the emerging institutions. Human nature is 
our base line; it has certain immutable con- 
stants; social forms and vicissitudes vary as 
do environmental conditions. Please do not 
gather the impression that I am trying to 
write a sociology on the constellation of 
dependency; I am saying that we must 
examine this facet carefully before we 
proceed. 

Up to this point we have considered the 
effects of cultural restraints on instinctive 
tendencies. We must now pass on to the 
effects of social restraints on the achieve- 
ment of goals or values created by the so- 
ciety itself. These goals are to be found in 
competitive societies. They consist of prop- 
erty, wealth, position, class, caste, prestige. 
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It may be that these values in competitive 
societies can be considered perversions of 
the instinct of self-preservation ; only in this 
sense can they be considered to have an in- 
stinctual basis. These concepts are all very 
complicated and time does not permit me to 
essay an analysis of all of them. The con- 
cept of prestige is especially difficult and 
complicated. But they make a good con- 
trast to the more directly instinctual mani- 
festations like the sexual, have some psycho- 
logical features in common, and give rise, 
when frustrated, to a special set of socio- 
logical phenomena. 

The difference between instinctual goals 
and goals created by society lies in the fact 
that the ideas by which the latter are con- 
noted, the emotions that accompany them, 
and the drives necessary to achieve them are 
not easily subject to repression. The ag- 
gression unleashed by their frustration is 
not likely to remain hidden and out of the 
individual’s reach; it is always accessible 
and therefore a constant menace to social 
stability. The greatest conflicts in the indi- 
vidual are produced when a society blocks 
prestige goals by force, as it does in the case 
of a caste system or even by direct persecu- 
tion. Here the individual is obliged to 
create compensations for the lost advan- 
tages. Furthermore the frustrations of 
these goals is perhaps the greatest source of 
intrasocial hostility in all competitive socie- 
ties. It calls for great quantities of aggres- 
sion on the part of those who enjoy prestige 
values, against those who do not.® 


IV 


By now you must be getting very impa- \\ 


tient. Suppose we grant that all these 
psychological considerations are true. But 
they are true only for the individual and 
moreover only for the neurotic individual. 
And if we grant this, what has all this to do 
with social organization? How the social 
organization, and how the emotional lines of 
force mold the resulting ego structures I 
shall show you presently by contrasting dif- 
ferent cultures, and demonstrate to you the 
various devices used by man under different 
conditions to handle the ever-present inse- 
curities and anxieties. Society cannot be 
studied by a mere inventory of customs. 


5 See John Dollard: Caste and Class in a South- 
ern Town. Yale University Press, 1937. 
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Their descriptive characteristics give no clue 
to the emotional fabric which is their living 
spirit. And the ultimate check on how a 
culture works can only be made on the 
actual feelings and reactions of the individ- 
ual. I shall show you that the organization 
of the in-group (family, if you will) and the 
character of the relation of this group to the 
society as a whole gives us the key to under- 
stand what anxieties are unleashed and what 
anxieties are taken care of in the individual. 
We can best study this problem by contrast- 
ing cultures in which these basic anxieties 
are put to rest with those in which they are 
fully exposed. 

Before we go to the study of cultures 
there are some additional psychological con- 
siderations we must take up. Up to this 
point we have considered the character of 
cultural restraints, their effects on the indi- 
vidual, and the forces resident within the 
individual which render the imposition of 
cultural restraints possible. We must now 
consider a special technic of security which 
gives a special character to culture, and 
which in turn gives rise to a special technic 
and specific emotional tensions in the indi- 
vidual. I mean the constellation, competi- 
tion and rivalry. 

From a descriptive standpoint, rivalry is 
one of the signal features of many societies. 
This cannot be viewed in a psychological 
vacuum, but must in each instance be viewed 
from the values and needs created in each 
specific society. That alters the objective of 
rivalry, but the psychological processes must 
be the same everywhere. It is important to 
know first of all whether in rivalry we are 
dealing with an emotion or an instinctive 
tendency. From the point of view of in- 
stinct, it can only be considered a special 
manifestation of an instinctive tendency 
whose ultimate goal is self-preservation or 
mastery. Rivalry or competition describes 
only the socially accredited form which this 
instinctive tendency takes. The nature of 
the social organization is what creates the 
danger situation ; the instinctive tendency in 
back of rivalry does not assert itself unless 
the social organization evokes it. In certain 
types of social organization the self-preser- 
vation of the individual, in so far as it con- 
cerns subsistence and other values such as 
prestige, is attainable only through the value 
of his efforts in comparison with those of 


others who pursue the same objective. The 
specific values of the objectives of rivalry 
are never twice the same. The aim of 
rivalry is to recapture a security which is 
vested in the objective, and through the 
means of which the individual will command 
security in the form of love, regard, admira- 
tion, and so on; at all events always a power 
vested in beauty, excellence, virtue, worth. 
The special virtue of this power is that it 
protects against shame, degradation, self- 
depreciation, or helplessness. The success- 
ful pursuit of this objective becomes the 
indicator of self-esteem. This reduces itself 
to a kind of psychological absurdity; one 
wants a power to protect one against defla- 
tion; by inflating the ego we acquire a kind 
of insurance against its deflation. 

What are the values that become the ob- 
jectives of rivalry? Let us take the simplest 
and best known to you, sibling rivalry. The 
quest is definitely the wish to preserve the 
parent as the exclusive agent of the child’s 
grandiosity. Clinically it is always ex- 
pressed as the wish to be loved. But this is 
a very general word; it does not connote 
sexual or sensual love; it connotes largely 
protection and defence against anxieties, 
many of which cannot even be formulated. 
The birth of a sibling is an immediate call 
to renounce a portion of this claim, with the 
resultant reproduction of a state of helpless- 
ness. Only two reactions are possible: 
hatred and wish to annihilate the interfering 
object, or renunciation of the objective. The 
former piece of aggression is usually impos- 
sible. Let’s see what happens when the ob- 
jective is surrendered. A boy of four has a 
new sibling sister. He is seized with discom- 
fort and that night throws his favorite teddy- 
bear out of the bed (that’s his substitute 
for mother). Shortly after he has a dream 
which recurs often up to date (he is fifteen 
years old). In this dream a large round 
object comes closer and closer to him and 
as it is about to strike him he wakes in 
terror. The object is (from his own associ- 
ations) a breast. But please note the im- 
portant fact that the object, which was once 
the source of gratifying experiences, now 
threatens him. This is not an easy concept 
to understand; but we must extract from it 
the important social fact that he now, as a 
result of the frustration, fears, distrusts, and 
hates his mother. The situation has bur- 
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dened him to the extent of obliging him to 
channel out new adaptations. Sibling 
rivalry has another facet: in addition to the 
relation to parental protection, it has a rela- 
tion to the sibling. It provokes an anxiety 
lest your brother suffer less or enjoy more 
than you do. 

Let us now consider some of the socially 
ordained objectives about which rivalry de- 
velops—rank or relative status (class), 
wealth, property, prestige. The simplest of 
these is property-wealth. Note the attri- 
butes of property-wealth (the word “ pos- 
sess,” incidentally, means “to sit upon”): 
(1) It has a utility value ; you can use it, con- 
trol it, to the end of subsistence. (2) Magi- 
cal properties to the end of prestige. It is a 
way of enhancing the “ size ” of the ego; the 
more you “ sit upon” the bigger your ego. 
You make property a part of yourself. This 
is most clearly seen in the impoverishment 
phobias ; when you lose your money you lose 
part of yourself. You can exert power by 
virtue of the fact that the ego is extended. 
The prestige value of property-wealth 
(money) is again an instance of its magical 
properties. You can command the love, 
allegiance, loyalty of other people by means 
of this decoy. The magical properties have 
a contagious effect. Note how people want 
to associate with those of wealth and thereby 
acquire a fictitious or temporary augmenta- 
tion of the ego. You can by virtue of its 
magical properties inflict humiliation on 
others, because if the other ego is larger, 
yours is smaller. It is a weapon for secur- 
ing some social advantage. 

The goal of rivalry is to satisfy or assuage 
an anxiety of helplessness. This need is 
either fostered or made unnecessary by the 
sanctions and goals of each individual so- 
ciety. It is a wish to control a magical 
power with which to command the love of 
others. This is not a direct expression of 
the need for dependency, but its negative. 
The feeling of rivalry or competition will be 
greatest in societies where the individual is 
left unprotected, where the dependencies are 
not recognized or there are serious limita- 
tions put upon such recognition. 

There is one social unit, the size, charac- 
ter, and relationships of which decide much 
of the character of the society as a whole, 
and that is the in-group. The most familiar 
and universal is the family. The character 
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and movement of emotional forces in this in- 
group have much to do with the character of 
the society as a whole. Let us consider a 
few actual societies and watch how these 
dynamic factors operate in the formal 
organization. 

A short while ago I referred to the Trobriand 
as a people in whom there were no efforts to im- 
pose sexual restrictions apart from object (incest) 
taboos but that, notwithstanding, the resulting in- 
dividual was weak and insecure. This seems to 
contradict our theory. They live in families con- 
sisting of father, mother, and children. But this 
does not settle the question at all. This formal 
arrangement does not tell you how the lines of 
emotional force are distributed. Indeed we find 
something very strange here. The family is mat- 
rilineal, they reckon descent through the mother, 
but patrilocal, the woman goes to live in the hus- 
band’s village. The biological father is denied any 
role in paternity. Furthermore he has no dis- 
ciplinary function over the growing child. The 
relation between father and children is limited to 
helping to rear them, to love them; but he cannot 
impose any disciplines. This latter function is 
taken over by the maternal uncle, who as a rule 
lives in another village. The binding loyalties of 
the man remain fixed on his sisters; he works 
for her or for them and shares the fruits of his 
labors with his sisters and their children. 


This is an extremely difficult culture to 
interpret. But I would venture the opinion 
that the diffuseness of the loyalties between 
maternal uncle and sisters makes it impos- 
sible for the individual to develop any strong 
sense of security in those who make up his 
immediate environment. The ability to con- 
centrate both dependency and obligation to 
one object is a piece of psychological econ- 
omy. Where the emotional lines of force of 
loyalty, obedience, authority, and obligation 
all run away from the actual individuals who 
comprise the family, a centrifugal tendency 
is created, which I suspect leaves the indi- 
vidual very insecure. Under these condi- 
tions the individual enjoys much freedom; 
but security can be won chiefly by the 
proximity of the one who is the economic 
support and disciplinarian. This society is 
organized with strange zigzagging of inter- 
connections, but without the effect of a con- 
solidated in-group. 

Contrast this organization and psychologi- 
cal alignment with that of the Zuni. 

This society is both matrilineal and matrilocal. 
But the entire society is practically one in-group. 
The lines of the family are the conventional ones, 
but the household consists of a mother and her 
children, her daughters and their children. The 
father and the daughters’ husbands occupy a place 


at the periphery of the group. This society is 
decidedly polarized toward the woman, who is the 
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permanent and stable feature. Moreover this so- 
cicty is constantly enlarging the boundaries of the 
in-group. Ceremonial friendships are built around 
economic co-operation. Whenever there is any atti- 
tude or activity that tends to disturb the barriers 
of common security, it is censured and the offender 
is denied love or suffers shame. 

So much for the formal arrangement. Co- 
operation for economic purposes is general. The 
lines of ownership are fluid and not rigidly en- 
forced. Their religion is a communal one and 
the catchinas are worshipped by communal dances. 
Individual prayer is very rare. We note that the 
usual symptoms of strong intrasocial tensions are 
absent. There is no fear of the dead, and no 
complicated rituals to placate them. There is no 
strong and exacting deity; no suicide and no 
Oedipus stories in their folk tales. Hostile ten- 
sions are not permitted to accumulate. Sibling 
rivalry is diluted in its effects, because the child is 
practically common property and has a call on 
the love of several mothers. There is no authority 
and no prestige except in the priestly functions; 
but even this is not a source of power. No one 
has the opportunity to exploit anyone else and 
there is no government. The great social sanc- 
tion, both external and intra-psychic, is the sense 
of shame. 


We must note here a new principle at 
work. We find here that in order to pre- 
serve this state of affairs the Zuni must 
exert a repressive influence over all aggres- 
sive impulses, even though the organization 
of this society tends to supply few provo- 
catives for this type of response. These 
impulses are not very useful in this culture. 
But do not forget that sanctions of this kind 
do not exist on the basis of authority nor 
even on the basis of the sense of shame. 
These sanctions must be backed by the posi- 
tive knowledge of mutual advantages ; when 
it is broken the common security is molested 
and anxiety is released. Zuni is therefore a 
society in which the individual is protected 
by mutual guarantees against isolation, feel- 
ing of impoverishment, ego deflation, humili- 
ation, starvation, and exposure. And so 
they need not have recourse to other means 
of supplementing the prevailing security, as 
for example by wealth or prestige. Wealth 
accordingly has no significance in this cul- 
ture. Property rights are not clearly de- 
fined, or strictly enforced. Envy or covet- 
ousness and a lot of other homely vices 
surely exist, but to a diminished extent ; they 
are treated as anti-social and cannot gather 
much momentum or reap great rewards. 
Property is appreciated as far as its utili- 
tarian value is concerned, but it is shorn of 
its magical properties to command love and 
respect for its possessor. Hence generosity 


is the rule, murder or theft is rare. As one 
thinks of this culture one is immediately 
struck by the absence of the tendency to 
self-aggrandizement which in our culture 
seems so natural. 

We might look for a moment at a phe- 
nomenon in our culture—the common ob- 
jective and goal to be on top, to surpass, to 
achieve a position of dominance. This is 
commonly regarded directly as an instinctive 
tendency. One hears references to animal 
behavior to demonstrate its instinctual char- 
acter. This is sometimes called a “ self- 
maximating ” tendency. I shail not attempt 
any denial of its instinctive character, as I 
have already indicated. Animals can’t talk 
and we do not know the emotional basis 
from which this instinctive tendency takes 
its origin. Instinctive defence reactions do 
not exercise themselves just to keep in prac- 
tice. They are adaptive. They meet situ- 
ations. Aggressive impulses are not mani- 
festations of instincts with a somatic source 
like the sexual instinct; they are executive 
in nature and have a goal, and this goal 
seems to be to re-establish a state of security. 
What happens to this tendency in Zuni? 
Obviously inflation of the ego is not an end 
in itself. That would be the narcissistic 
(sexual) interpretation of self-maximation. 
This has nothing to do with the pride in 
efficiency or effectiveness which can exist 
without any self-glorification. Can we 
formulate any definite ideas about this cul- 
ture concerning the manner in which those 
anxieties are put to rest which in our culture 
express themselves in the wish for power 
and wealth? I think we can. The weak- 
ness of the individual against the outer world 
is cushioned by a strong in-group formation, 
in which mutual dependency is recognized. 
Anxiety about one’s helplessness does not 
have the chance to gain much momentum. 
There is no chance for the individual to feel 
small by comparison. It protects the indi- 
vidual against the typical sibling rivalry 
conflict, ““ You suffer less or enjoy more 
than I do,” and prevents the inflation of the 
parental imago by the device of perpetuating 
the guarantee of maternal care equally for 
all. This is what seems to be the effect of 
the enlarged in-group. 

I cannot leave you with the impression 
that in Zuni we have a society that is en- 
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tirely free of competition and rivalry. That 
is decidedly not true. However it is true as 
regards some of the major interests of the 
individual there—subsistence and prestige. 
It does not mean that sexual rivalries do not 
occur, or that they all love each other. 

Let us turn now to a culture in which the 
opportunities for mutual dependency are 
limited—the Chuckchee of Northern Siberia. 


They live in an environment which permits no 
exploitation. Their economy is intimately bound 
with the deer, which they use as dray animals, 
food, and their skins for clothing and shelter. This 
animal is untractable, wanders about for its food, 
is subject to the vicissitudes of weather and sus- 
ceptible to disease. To survive the Chuckchee need 
strength, doggedness, persistence, with an economy 
which yields very little sense of security. One 
feels inclined to say that many other traits of this 
people, their inhospitality, selfishness, stinginess, 
and aggression, are purely derivatives of the char- 
acteristics so necessary for them to survive. This 
conclusion doesn’t stand up when we examine the 
Eskimo, who live under similar conditions. 

Now as regards intrasocial frictions of the 
Chuckchee: There are no serious instinct priva- 
tions. There are incest object taboos, which are 
probably not respected except in the case of 
mother-son. The parental hatred coming from 
these sources must be limited. The individual has 
on the whole pretty free mobility. Failures are 
more likely to be encountered in combating the 
inhospitable environment. 

One notes that libidinous ties are lax. There is 
a short period of dependency on parent up to the 
age of ten, and after that the economy is absolutely 
undependable for the individual. The complete 
inability to trust anyone is shown in the frequency 
of murder and suicide. Their religion is a per- 
sonal management of elemental forces in spirits, 
which one can learn to control by a technic of 
oral mastery. But their shamanism does not 
constitute a group religion. The anxiety and dis- 
trust of each other is shown by the constant fear 
of spirits and the inhuman way they treat their 
dead. ‘ The common anxiety is the fear of being 
eaten up, and we know from analytic experience 
that this means the anxiety caused by frustrated 
dependency.— />v « : 


T/mBPs 8 a2Lifs 


Thus we find here a society in which all 
lines are in centrifugal directions. Hence 
authority carries little restraining power, for 
the rewards for submission or co-operation 
are not forthcoming. There is no expecta- 
tion of their ever being realized. When 
you’re licked in life you take a submissive 
role by hire, or submit to some other 
exploitation. In other words a society in 
which dependency claims cannot be recog- 
nized is one in which authority is not recog- 
nized and one in which conscience cannot 
exert a restricting influence. This drives 
the individual into a desperate fight with 
reality, and his anxieties mount, for he has 
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only his own limited resources to count on. 
The fact that everybody is suspected of 
wishing to harm everyone else is just an- 
other way of saying that their dependency 
cravings are frustrated or unrealizable. 
Note how this happens in the child, as I 
showed you in the case of the little boy who 
dreamt repeatedly of the ball striking his 
face. 

Your greatest interest no doubt is in what 
light these considerations cast on our own 
culture. Comparative sociology can have no 
other purpose. In the few minutes at my 
disposal I hesitate to make any generaliza- 
tions. But some features of our culture 
stand out with great prominence, and from 
the point of view of the individual it looks 
something like this: 

In our culture the lines between in-group 
(family) and out-group are very sharply 
drawn. Families are separate units, which 
pursue different goals relative to out-groups 
of varying duration and cohesiveness. The 
family is a member of a city, state, nation. 
These latter are in-group only for special 
occasions, as, for example, war. As far as 
the individual is concerned everything out- 
side the family is a domain in which he is a 
stranger—with certain rights, to be sure. 
But it is a domain of anxiety, for he can 
make no claims except for certain reciprocal 
services, on a utilitarian basis. 

This isolation of the family renders the 
libidinous ties within it particularly strong, 
and the parent becomes the target of love 
and dependency attitudes. The conflict be- 
tween the two results in definite conse- 
quences. All impulses, sexual and aggres- 
sive, have to be repressed in the interest of 
consummating the goals of dependency. The 
instinctual. renunciations bring in their wake 
strongly repressed hatreds and aggressions 
and distrust of parents and of authority in 
general. The security of the individual is 
thus bought at the cost of a repression which 
must express itself constantly in anxiety. 
Initiative and enterprise become blocked, 
though the goals of human endeavor, power 
and prestige, thereby acquire a higher and 
higher unconscious value. Our society is 
based on the formula all against all and, 
even though co-operative efforts are com- 
mon, they are temporary and limited in 
scope. The individual is always isolated, 
though he can always claim something from 
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the family—meaning chiefly father and 
mother, siblings being much less dependable. 
The only avenue open to the individual to 
put these anxieties to rest is in the pursuit 
of power and prestige, and that is an in- 
satiable quest that never brings lasting 
security. Individuals who maintain their 
childish ideals of renouncing gratifications 
in order to be loved only find themselves 
cheated and inhibited and those who have 
access to power use it mercilessly in the 
vain hope of regaining a sense of security. 

Thus the tasks imposed on the ego in our 
culture are exceptionally severe; the re- 
straints imposed on impulse life are ex- 
treme; and dependencies are exaggerated 
and the hostilities raging within our society 
are of the most violent character. Security 
can be captured only at the expense of some- 
one else and this can end only in anxiety for 
all. This used to be a claim of those who 
thought about society in terms of ethics; but 
I hope I have given you a demonstration of 


how it works according to the laws of 
psychology. 


Note: This paper represents the author’s con- 
tribution to a series of seminars given at the New 
York Psychoanalytic Institute in the spring of 
1937 on Dynamic Sociology. The Chuckchee so- 
cial-anthropological material was presented by Dr. 
Cora DuBois; Eskimo and Zuni by Dr. Ruth 
Benedict; material relative to the problem of the 
psychology of minority groups by Dr. John Dol- 
lard. The author is indebted to them and to the 
many students who participated in the discussion 
for the stimulus to pursue the trend of thought 
contained in the paper. The author further regrets 
that space did not permit a more thorough exposi- 
tion in clinical-social material of the psychologi- 
cal principles described. 

Those interested in pursuing this trend further 
will find stimulating reading in the following: for 
the problem of culture and neurosis, The Neurotic 
Personality of our Time, by Dr. Karen Horney 
(W. W. Norton, 1937); for a description of 
character as influenced by authority in modern 
bourgeois society, “ Socialpsychologischer Teil,” 
by Dr. Erich Fromm in Authoritét und Familie 
(Alcan, Paris, 1936); for the effects of interfer- 
ence with prestige goals, the reader will find a 
clinical study on the American Negro in Caste 
and Class in a Southern Town by Dr. John Dol- 
lard (Yale University Press, 1937). 


The Case Worker’s Need for Orientation to 
the Culture of the Client 


Maurine Boie 


R. KARDINER®? has discussed from 

the point of view of the psychiatrist 
the impact of cultural restraints upon the 
individual and the treatment of the malad- 
justments which follow. I have been asked 
to discuss orientation to the culture of the 
client from the point of view of the case 
worker, and to illustrate how this orienta- 
tion can be utilized in case work diagnosis 
and treatment. At the risk of being ele- 
mentary and repeating what may be familiar 
to some of you, I should like to begin with 
some of the questions I have heard case 
workers ask about culture. 

Perhaps the first of these is, what is cul- 
ture? What is the difference between cul- 
ture and sociology, or the older, more 
familiar study of group life as contrasted 
with individual life, or the study of environ- 
mental versus personal, emotional or psy- 
chological problems? Then arises a natural 
question as to the value to the case worker 
of a cultural approach. It is all very fas- 


* See page 183. 


cinating, you may say, to study Indians or 
South Sea Islanders, but how can this help 
us in working with individual persons in a 
family society or child guidance clinic, in 
these United States, when we view each 
person as different and unique, while on the 
other hand, all of us, clients and workers 
alike, live under the same general culture? 
Or, how can we relate the kind of brilliant 
discussion Dr. Kardiner has given us to case 
work practice ? 

The term culture as Dr. Kardiner used it, 
and as I shall use it, does not refer to the 
knowledge and cultivation of the arts, such 
as music and literature, or to cosmopolitan 
manners. Nor does it refer to the kind of 
anthropology you may have a vague recol- 
lection of from college courses, the archeo- 
logical study of pre-historic remains, bones, 
chipped flint, cave drawings, myths, and 
broken bits of pottery; nor the anthropo- 
metric kind—the refined measurement of 
skeletons and cranial cavities. Culture, as 
we are using it here, refers to the whole 
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of the social heritage of any people, what 
Tylor has defined as that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, customs, and any other capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of 
society.2 Culture is the accumulation of 
the group’s experience, its ways of solving 
the problems of life’s demands and needs, 
the attitudes, folkways, mores, ways of be- 
having and feeling that have been invented, 
tested, approved, and perpetuated in a par- 
ticular people’s history. All these habits 
and ways of doing things become organized 
into complexes and patterns, institutions for 
meeting economic needs, organizing political 
relations, expressing religious worship, regu- 
lating marriage and family relations, and 
the sum total of these we call the culture 
of that people. These patterns differ widely 
in various cultures. You may be familiar 
with Margaret Mead’s delightful accounts 
of culture patterns in Samoa* and New 
Guinea.* In such case descriptions of primi- 
tive cultures anthropologists are studying 
how the group solved its life problems, what 
was the relation of each part of the culture 
pattern to every other part, how the pattern 
changed, what were the processes whereby 
the culture was transmitted to the next gen- 
eration, how the group gave to each new 
member its social heritage. 

In this process of acquiring the social 
heritage the individual becomes a human 
being; moreover, he becomes an Indian or 
Melanesian, or American human being in 
feelings and ways of doing things—cultur- 
ally, that is, as well as biologically. Thus 
every baby, from his first moment of life, 
is taught a culture; his original or consti- 
tutional nature, his drives and impulses, are 
patterned by the culture pattern. The way 
the individual feels about sex, his attitudes 
toward authority, God, his father, mother, 
and children, what kind of work he does, 
what has value to him and gives him status 
and self-respect—all these and many other 
of the most fundamental attitudes and acts 
in his life are patterned by his culture. Mar- 
garet Mead has shown in her studies of sex 
in primitive societies * how even such basic 


*E. B. Tylor: Primitive Culture, p. 1. 
“a ~~ of Age in Samoa, Blue ‘Ribbon Books, 


. a Up in New Guinea, Blue Ribbon 
Books, 1930. 
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characteristics as sex differences, which we 
are accustomed, even scientifically, to re- 
gard as innate and biological, are really 
determined in large part by the culture. 

It is of the first importance to emphasize 
this, that individuals in our culture too are 
subjected from earliest infancy to this mold- 
ing, conditioning influence of their culture, 
that their organic tensional and _ libidinal 
life, if you prefer, is subjected to a process 
which permits certain expressions and 
represses, inhibits, and forbids others. 
Through our interest in the psychosexual 
development of personality, we tend to look 
for the genesis of every attitude in early 
childhood experience, to the relative neglect 
of the importance of the culture in which 
the person lives. For example, the inter- 
relation of the mores and the super-ego 
ideals is obvious, but it is not so obvious by 
what processes we have been influenced 
socially and individually by the mores, be- 
cause this cultural influence has been so 
gradual, we have all been conditioned so 
strongly by our culture that we are unaware 
of its influence and take it for granted like 
the very air we breathe. This is the value 
of comparative studies of other cultures— 
that they enable us to see our own analyti- 
cally and with freshness as from a new 
vantage point. I trust this suggests how 
culture affects the growth and development 
of the individual, provides the material he 
uses in his emotional life, places certain de- 
mands and stresses upon him and offers him 
certain rewards and satisfactions. 

A fundamental characteristic of culture 
patterns is the traditional element, the sta- 
bility and continuity, the inertia which at- 
taches to this heritage. The folkways and 
mores define situations, the appropriate 
behavior and feelings which the group has 
found workable, and the group develops 
technics for perpetuating and controlling 
such mores. As an example of persistence 
of folkways, let me point to the incongruous 
association of a rabbit with laying eggs, an 
aptitude which properly belongs to birds. 
This bit of Easter folklore is centuries old, 
but no amount of natural science succeeds 
in eradicating it from the body of culture 
that even educated parents transmit to their 


5Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive 
Societies. Morrow, 1935. 
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offspring. The current public discussion of 
a change in the Supreme Court also illus- 
trates how much feeling attaches to a man- 
made institution less than two centuries old, 
and how resistant we are to any change in 
a social invention. We are all familiar with 
the efforts of “ vested interests” to main- 
tain the s/atus quo, but we are not accus- 
tomed to understanding this phenomeron as 
the natural process of any social group to 
perpetuate its cultural pattern. 

But culture, as every other aspect of life, 
does change, the “cake of custom” gets 
cracked, variations and mutations appear, 
and conflict develops between different pat- 
terns. What is the nature of such culture 
change? I cannot attempt here even to out- 
line the evidence for the cultural point of 
view, but I wish to state its fundamental 
assumption—namely, that of determinism in 
cultural life as well as in individual or psy- 
chological life or the life of the physical 
universe. The processes of culture change 
in a sense partake of the nature of the laws 
of the physical world—they are vast and 
impersonal, they are beyond, or hitherto 
have seemed beyond, the conscious control 
and direction of any group or generation, 
since every group is itself a product of that 
culture process. 


IN the light of this kssowledge of the nature 
of all culture, what can we understand of 
our own American culture? Its first and 
more important characteristic, and one in 
marked contrast to ail primitive and _his- 
torically earlier cultures, is the great diver- 
sity of culture patterns extant and permis- 
sible within our general culture pattern. 
We have, not one unified, integrated, tra- 
ditional pattern, but a myriad one. The 
variety of nationality strains which immi- 
grants have brought to the melting pot of 
the United States is only one aspect of our 
complex cultural pattern. Our culture is 
not transmitted by word of mouth alone, 
but by written tradition, making possible a 
knowledge of earlier and different patterns. 
It has admitted and included and developed 
and absorbed many different and conflicting 
elements, specializations bred in isolated 
localities. It has brought them into wider 
circulation by means of communication and 
transportation unknown in other cultures, 
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inventions possible with scientific, techno- 
logical resources undreamed of elsewhere. 
For each of the basic needs of human life 
no single pattern has been accepted by the 
whole culture, no integrated body of folk- 
ways to prescribe the proper behavior for 
the individual in respect to religious ob- 
servances, family life, or anything else. 
Instead our culture has placed a premium 
on variation and change, our democratic 
philosophy has deprecated class differences 
and tradition, and our scientific interests 
have fostered iconoclasm further. Obviously 
this manifold mixture of varying patterns 
places a tremendous burden of choice 
and reconciliation and integration on the 
individual. 

On the other hand the complexity and 
nature of our culture pattern has facilitated 
a rapidity of change which is even more 
astounding and difficult to control. Take 
such phenomena as the spread of the culture 
complexes of the radio, the bar room, and 
the sit-down strike, and you will see how 
complicated, how unplanned for in any 
rational sense, how beyond direct, conscious 
group control is the diffusion of such com- 
plexes in our culture. Or read Frederick 
Allen’s Only Yesterday,® and see how im- 
perceptibly but amazingly Mrs. Grundy has 
changed her tune in a couple of decades. 
Yet we need to understand these changes 
and developments, to ask what they mean 
to individuals, what needs they satisfy, what 
tensions they create or release, what frustra- 
tions they produce. This leads us to more 
specific questions about culture in relation 
to case work. How do the characteristics 
of our culture affect the thoughts, feelings, 
and behavior of individuals? How does the 
person make use of these cultural elements 
in his emotional life? How can the case 
worker utilize this knowledge in treatment 
and make it another case work tool? I 
think I can best demonstrate our need for 
an orientation to culture by examining some 
of the characteristics of our culture, as 
determined by the social scientists, and illus- 
trating in case material how this knowledge 
can be utilized in diagnosis and treatment. 


LET us examine the institution of the 
family. I shall select only one aspect for 


* Harper, 1931. 
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illustration, that of the great variety of pat- 
terns of family life extant and permissible 
in our culture, an aspect which is readily 
appreciated. We need only think of family 
life among Southern mountain folk, or 
Jeeter Lester’s family in “ Tobacco Road,” 
compared with life in a Boston intellectual 
family, or a New York society group such 
as Edith Wharton described, or with the 
life of Italian born peasants, to be aware of 
great differences. Or if we take the family 
traditions of any client or our own parents, 
how much alike were the backgrounds, edu- 
cation, religion, occupation and social posi- 
tion, ideals, ways of doing things of the 
father and mother? Or let us think of the 
time difference between generations of the 
same family, say in the Victorian period and 
1937, in respect to such material aspects of 
home life as household facilities in kitchen 
and bathroom, or such non-material aspects 
as attitudes toward sex. Or contrast the 
stability and continuity of family life in a 
traditional peasant community such as W. I. 
Thomas described in The Polish Peasant? 
with that of any large American city. Og- 
burn’s study in Recent Social Trends® is 
rich in data and analyses of general, far 
reaching aspects of change in family life, 
in divorce rates, number of children, em- 
ployment of married women outside the 
home, and so on. To the case worker all 
these aspects of change have special signifi- 
cance, because this variety of existing and 
permissible patterns of family life is a source 
of conflict in individual personalities, con- 
flicts which cannot be fully understood 
without seeing the reality of this charac- 
teristic of our culture, recognizing its mani- 
festations, and understanding the emotional 
use made of it by the client. 

As an example of the relation of this variety 
and conflict of culture patterns to the emotional 
life and problems of the client, let me describe 
briefly Mrs. L, who had been deserted by her 
husband and left with the care of two small 
children. 

Among the significant details which Mrs. L told 
about herself were those about her childhood. Her 
mother was a Puritan, a very proper, capable 
woman, an excellent manager, a careful mother. 
Mrs. L received a very strict education in man- 
ners and deportment; she and her sisters were 
never permitted to chew gum, to cross their legs 


when seated, to use slang. Implicit obedience was 
expected of the children and no allowances were 


*Knopf, 1927. 
* McGraw-Hill, 1933, p. 661. 
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made on any occasion. Once, when Mrs. L was 
a little girl, she cried unrestrainedly over the loss 
of a doll, whereupon she was told that if she did 
not stop crying, she would be sent to the servants’ 
quarters, for only servants cried, ladies did not. 
Their playmates were carefully selected by their 
mother; those who laughed too loud, or used 
vulgar expressions were never invited a second 
time. Even when Mrs. L was a grown woman 
of 26 she had to ask her mother’s permission to 
go out in the evening, must always be accompanied 
by one of her sisters, must always be home by 
11 p.m. Translated into other terms, throughout 
Mrs. L’s entire childhood, every expression of her 
impulsive life was disciplined, controlled, repressed, 
and inhibited, poured through a mold of propriety 
and restraint; she was allowed little independent 
ego development, but instead was inculcated with 
a severe over-dose of super-ego ideals. 


I am here using the concept of super-ego 
as Franz Alexander defined it in a re- 
cent article? as “the incorporation within 
the personality of traditional normative 
principles,” i.e., “ certain historically deter- 
mined cultural ideais and requirements 
(traditions) which are transmitted through 
parental influence from generation to gen- 
eration.” You can see at once how this 
pattern of bringing up a child reflects the 
personality and attitudes of the mother ; but 
another factor is significant and must not 
be overlooked—that this pattern of super- 
ego ideals and the repression of impulsive 
life was not only permitted in our culture, 
but a special value and prestige was attached 
to it by society during the Victorian period, 
when Mrs. L’s mother was regarded as 
an especially good, virtuous, and admirable 
person. 


Mrs. L married a man whose personality and 
background of family life were very different from 
hers. Mrs. L’s family never tolerated a penny’s 
worth of debt, her husband’s mother had charge 
accounts at every store in town and never wor- 
ried about how to pay for them; Mrs. L’s mother 
wore sober colors and styles of dress, Mr. L’s 
mother the gayest, smartest, latest fashions; 
Mrs. L’s family lived a quiet life of sober work 
and soberer pleasures, the L family lived for 
gaiety, parties, and good times, and indulged 
their tastes and appetites. When Mrs. L’s mother 
was displeased with the children, she shut herself 
off from them in a cold shell and never said a 
word; when Mr. L’s mother was angry, she beat 
the boys within an inch of their lives. Mrs. L 
would walk back to the store to return a two 
cent error in her bill; Mr. L used his firm’s funds 
to buy a LaSalle car, employ a chauffeur, and 
dress in the height of fashion. As Mrs. L’s mar- 
riage proceeded, she found herself torn between 
these two patterns of family life: on the one hand 
trying to raise her children and manage her house- 
hold as her mother had taught her to do, on the 


®“ Psychoanalysis and Social Disorganization,” 
American Journal of Sociology, May, 1937, p. 782. 
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other, trying to compromise and reconcile herself 
to her husband’s tastes. She felt she was losing 
her husband’s love because she was too quiet and 
sedate, and he was attracted by carefree, beautiful, 
colorful women, yet she felt guilty for every 
minor relaxation and departure from her mother’s 
strict and virtuous propriety. When her husband 
deserted, Mrs. L felt she was inferior and a 
failure; in every new situation she unconsciously 
placed herself in the most abject position, refusing 
to take relief adequate for a decent standard of 
living, finding an apartment in a disorderly house, 
getting a job as cleaning woman. In her inter- 
views with a case worker she denied herself all 
expression of emotion, until her increasing anxiety 
forced a breakdown. Meanwhile the children re- 
acted with serious health and behavior difficulties 
to the conflicts between the parents, the father’s 
desertion, and Mrs. L’s neurotic behavior. 

Without going into further detail, may I state 
in the language of the case worker, that Mrs. L 
presents a deep-seated personality conflict, a con- 
flict which clearly goes back to her early childhood 
experiences, experiences in which her whole im- 
pulsive life was blocked, controlled, repressed by 
the severity of her mother’s discipline; in the 
child’s effort to take over the super-ego ideals 
of the mother, the mores of the social group, 
strain, and guilt, and anxiety accrue, which she 
tries to solve by an over-exaggerated regard for 
her mother and over-compensatory efforts to be 
good, with a consequent further repression of her 
individual impulses. Her choice of a husband 
whose personality is so different from her own, 
with whom she must experience suffering, frus- 
tration, and failure, is part of the complicated 
problem, but a culture conflict in terms of differ- 
ence in family traditions enters as well into the 
situation. 


Let me say at once that I do not think 
the problems of Mrs. L’s personality and 
life can be solved or explained solely on 
the basis of the cultural conflict between two 
patterns of family life; the point I wish to 
make is that we cannot understand Mrs. L’s 
life experiences without recognizing the 
important reality factors involved and un- 
derstanding what use is made of them 
emotionally. 

A child does not identify with a parent 
in the abstract but in the concrete. Super- 
ego ideals are taken over in the concrete 
also, and here we see how the patterns and 
ideals of the mother are substantiated by 
the super-ego ideals or the mores of the 
culture, how complicated and difficult is the 
problem of strengthening the ego, and how 
in later life experience the childhood con- 
flict is reactivated by the conflict between 
the patterns of family life of the husband 
and wife. The concrete material which the 
client utilizes in her intense highly indi- 
vidualized emotional life is not the relation- 
ship with her husband in the abstract, but 


the attitudes and ways of behaving, the cul- 
tural patterns of their families’ and indi- 
vidual personalities. Just as psychoanalytic, 
clinical data and study have now delineated 
the types of conflicts which are manifested 
in neurotic symptoms, so culture study offers 
a body of data and concepts which pro- 
vide us with a frame of reference within 
which to analyze and understand the mani- 
festations of cultural stresses and conflicts. 
The task still lies before us of relating these 
two areas of human experience, and I sug- 
gest that case workers may make this con- 
tribution by studying how, in the lives of 
their clients, these two aspects of life are 
related. 


A SECOND marked characteristic of our 
culture is urban life, a phenomenon so basic 
and familiar to us that its effects are taken 
for granted. It is in this area that our 
American sociologists have made their 
greatest contribution to culture study, yet 
the frame of reference which this provides 
has been used very little in actual relation 
to case diagnosis and treatment. Here too 
for brevity I must select but one aspect of 
urban life, that of its ecology.*° This con- 
cept, ecology, has been borrowed from 
botanists and zoologists. It refers to the 
location and distribution of plants and ani- 
mals in groups in communities and areas 
over the face of the globe. Research has 
shown that such distribution is not acci- 
dental but has an essential orderliness and 
system based on laws of cause and effect, 
namely, the processes of competition and 
selection. Applied to human groupings, we 
find populations distributing themselves ac- 
cording to certain fundamental patterns. 
Studies of American cities have revealed a 
tendency of any town or city to expand 
radially from its central business district. 
In this expansion of the city a process of dis- 
tribution takes place which sifts and sorts and 
relocates individuals and groups by residence and 
occupation. Within the central business district 
or adjoining it is usually to be found a _ hobo- 
hemia of homeless,. migratory men. Encircling 
this downtown area there is normally an area in 
transition, which is being invaded by business 
and light manufacture. Here are always to be 
found the so-called slums, rooming house districts, 


immigrant colonies, and black belts, an area of 
cheap rents, of rapidly moving residents, sub- 


*® The following discussion is taken from the 
publications of Drs. Park and Burgess of the 
University of Chicago. 
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merged regions of poverty, degradation, disease 
and crime. A third area or concentric zone is 
inhabited by workers in industries who have 
escaped from the area of deterioration but who 
desire to live within easy access of their work, 
a lower-middle class section. Beyond this zone 
is the residential area of high class apartment 
buildings or of exclusive restricted districts of 
single family dwellings. Still further out beyond 
the city limits, is the commuter’s zone, suburban 
areas or satellite cities. In the growth of the 
city there is a tendency for each inner zone to 
extend its area by the invasion of the next outer 
zone, and in the process of distribution there oc- 
curs a differentiation into economic and cultural 
groupings. Against this ecological pattern of the 
city can be measured the indices of organization 
and disorganization of personal and family life— 
desertion, non-support, illegitimacy, dependency, 
home ownership, occupational status, disease, in- 
sanity, etc. The individual finds his place, his 
role in the complex life of the city, his work, his 
home, his social contacts, the tenor and color of 
his own life pattern; where he finds it depends, 
in our culture, largely on his abilities in eco- 
nomic competition; hence he is caught in the 
larger social process of competition, selection and 
segregation into certain groups and areas. 


Now let us examine two family situations 
in the light of this description of the patterns 
of city life. 


Mrs. K’s father and mother, and the maternal 
grandparents before them, had lived in a tiny 
bandbox house on a small back or alley street 
near the center of the city. When first they 
located there this was a section of respectable, 
fairly prosperous skilled mechanics and _ small 
tradesmen, most of whom owned their homes. 
The houses were without plumbing, poorly lighted 
and ventilated according to modern standards, but 
fair for those days. The K’s house was adequate 
for the family then, and it was a good lower 
middle class neighborhood, largely German and 
Irish. All the families knew one another, went 
to the same church, and maintained the same 
standard of living. When Mrs. K first married, 
she was needed at home to care for her aging 
parents. Later, as children came, the house 
became over-crowded. But Mr. K was found to 
be a chronic alcoholic, and his uncertain wages 
made a move impossible. Meanwhile the encroach- 
ment of the city’s factory and warehouse district, 
successive influxes of immigrants to the area, the 
deterioration of street and houses with age, 
changed the character of the neighborhood in gen- 
eral. The old families, as they were financially 
able, moved out, and finally the K’s were left 
alone, the last survivors of a better area now in 
transition to becoming a slum. The K’s, caught 
in the backwash, were unable to fight their way 
out economically because of Mr. K’s inferior 
earning capacity. There was another tie too in 
Mrs. K’s attachment to her early home and her 
kind, proved friend, the landlady; to Mrs. K this 
house was a symbol, her last one, of the emotional 
security which she had found in her mother. 


Now contrast this family, caught in the 
process of ecological change in the city itself, 
with the A family. 
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Before the depression the A’s owned a beautiful 
home in the suburbs, sent their children to private 
schools, maintained a social and occupational posi- 
tion of distinction. When they lost their employ- 
ment, money, and possessions, and had to apply 
for public relief, they were reduced by economic 
necessity to select a home in an area of cheap 
rents, poor housing, mixed racial groups, where 
families moved frequently to avoid constables. 
This family no longer had a choice in selecting 
a neighborhood on the basis of their social stand- 
ards, because they no longer possessed the key 
to that selection, money. 

I need not describe further to you how 
this one manifestation of a change in eco- 
nomic status and social life may affect other 
aspects of family life and the personalities 
of the members. But I trust this suggests 
to you the difference in problem, the dif- 
ferent diagnosis of the social situation in 
relation to the personalities and individual 
problems of these two families, that requires 
differential treatment for even one limited 
aspect of the social or cultural situation, 
namely that of housing and choice of 
neighborhood. 

These two families also illustrate the cul- 
tural phenomenon of social mobility, the 
process of moving from one step to another 
up or down in the social and economic or 
occupational scale, which has become so 
accentuated in our culture. We are all too 
depressingly aware of this process of going 
down in the scale and the disintegration of 
family and personal life which almost in- 
evitably accompanies it, but I wish to sug- 
gest that if we are to direct our case work 
thinking constructively toward the future, 
we need to learn something more of the 
processes of social mobility in the other 
direction, going up, and utilize this knowl- 
edge in helping integrate our client’s social 
lives. 


A THIRD characteristic of our culture, 
that of the prestige value of money, has 
been so ably discussed elsewhere by Dr. 
Kardiner “ that I shall not take time to 
analyze it further. But I would like to 
present a case to illustrate how an under- 
standing of this cultural stress can be 
utilized in limited forms or levels of case 
work treatment. 


Mr. and Mrs. D are intelligent, educated people, 
ambitious, planful, and capable. Mr. D had been 


Abram Kardiner: “The Role of Economic 
Security in the Adaptation of the Individual.” 
Tue Famiry, October, 1936, p. 187. 
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a designer, earned a comfortable living, and found 
great satisfaction in his work. With the depres- 
sion, he lost his job and for nearly two years 
the family lived on savings and odd jobs before 
applying for relief. As months went by, Mr. D 
became discouraged and depressed, but this did 
not become acute until his wife secured a position 
as matron which necessitated living away from 
home. The fact that his wife was employed when 
he wasn't caused him to feel “inadequate and 
unmanly”; he became impotent and, worrying 
further over this failure to prove his masculinity, 
attempted suicide three times. 

At the time of referral to a case work agency 
he was under observation by a psychiatrist, who 
felt this was not a case for a social worker to 
attempt to treat. However, it was felt we might 
be of help to Mrs. D who was under great strain. 
Mrs. D seemed to possess unusual insight into her 
husband’s difficulties and unusual tolerance and 
sympathy for him. She realized her work had a 
bad effect on him, that it made him feel she was 
playing the man’s part and he the woman’s. Yet 
Mrs. D felt forced to work, first because they 
were so anxious to be self-supporting, second 
because if she quit her job they would be ineligible 
for relief and so completely destitute. Here Mrs. 
D was caught in an economic situation in which 
she had no choice. 


Mr. D's neurosis is an illustration of just 
such a psychic stress as Dr. Kardiner has 
described resulting from the equation in our 
culture of sexual power with money power, a 
neurosis which by a psychiatrist’s advice a 
case worker should not attempt to treat di- 
rectly. There remains, for the case worker 
however, very concrete and constructive 
treatment on a different level, based funda- 
mentally on a diagnosis of the psychic and 
cultural stresses involved. 


The first step was a conference with the public 
relief agency in which this diagnosis, based on 
the case worker’s study, was given, and a request 
made for a change or exception to the policy 
about eligibility when quitting jobs. This was 
obtained and Mrs. D assured that she could make 
her own choice about giving up her job. This 
she did, with an immediate improvement in her 
husband’s condition. 

A second service was to make inquiry about 
WPA projects, secure the interest of the director 
by showing him some of Mr. D’s work, clearing 
up the errors in Mr. D’s employment registra- 
tion so that he became eligible and placed on a 
project as soon as it was available. In a short 
time Mr. D regained his potency and his will to 
live, and the family were able to manage 
independently and adequately as they preferred. 


Here we see the skilful use of a limited 
type of case work treatment, limited in the 
sense that it restricts its activity to practical 
changes in the economic or external situa- 
tion, but it is a type of case work based on 
diagnosis of both psychological difficulties 
and cultural ones. Now it is true that much 
such effective case work has been done in- 
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tuitively without any specific knowledge or 
awareness of cultural theory or terminology, 
but I wish to emphasize that such diagnosis 
gains in clarity and exactness as it is based 
on a framework of knowledge of culture 
stresses, just as it does when based on a 
knowledge of neuroses, their cause and 
therapeutic treatment. 


A FOURTH area in which culture orien- 
tation may have value to case work is in 
cases where discernment of the client’s con- 
flict with the mores of the culture may 
enable us to direct part of our treatment 
toward balancing the stresses which these 
mores created. A later meeting of the case 
work section will discuss conflicts with the 
mores in relation to the intra-family and 
extra-family groups, so I have tried to 
select problems which would avoid duplica- 
tions of such discussion. 

The way in which changes in culture 
affect family life is illustrated by the J case. 


Mrs. J was brought up in a rural area, went 
to a teachers’ training school and taught grammar 
school in a small town, where she met and mar- 
ried Mr. J. He was a skilled mechanic, earned 
more than Mrs. J did, and in this community 
had a social position similar to hers. A few years 
after their marriage, Mr. J was transferred to a 
factory in Philadelphia, but during the depression 
his services were dispensed with as the plant 
found it cheaper to have his work done by a 
factory specializing in such tasks. The only em- 
ployment Mr. J was able to secure was as a day 
laborer in a fertilizer factory, earning $16 a week. 
He found this change in status difficult, especially 
as he had to work with uneducated and untrained 
workers. 

Mrs. J then secured work as a substitute teacher 
to help defray expenses, and some months earned 
as much as $100. Her husband did not like to 
have her work, felt he should be able to provide 
for his family, and was sensitive about her greater 
earning capacity. Mrs. J met at the school a 
group of educated people with intellectual interests 
in literature and music, and found great pleasure in 
their society. But when Mr. J accompanied her 
to their homes, he felt awkward, inferior, and 
out of place. From her new friends Mrs. J 
learned about the Birth Control Clinic and, feel- 
ing they could not afford more children, secured 
contraceptive information. When Mr. J learned 
of this, he became very angry, insisted on his mas- 
culine rights as husband and head of the family, 
and said he was able to take care of his wife 
himself. Out of this difference considerable 
marital conflict developed. 


It seems clear in this case that what hap- 
pened to disturb the family relations was 
the change in the cultural situation, from a 
kind of social life in which husband and 
wife were comfortable in a simpler environ- 
ment, where they enjoyed the same social 
October, 1937, The Family 
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status, to urban life with its specializations 
and greater class differences in which Mr. J 
could no longer maintain a role of masculine 
superiority and dominance. Frustrated and 
feeling inferior in earning capacity and in 
social life, all of Mr. J’s resentment and 
anger is placed on his rights in their sexual 
relations. To the case worker to whom 
Mrs. J comes for help with her domestic 
problems, it is of great importance to recog- 
nize and understand the etiology of their 
difficulties. From the first picture of the 
situation which the client gives, the worker 
may not be able to determine what part un- 
conscious drives have played in the sexual 
conflict, but it is clear that the change in the 
cultural situation has been a precipitating 
cause. 

Another example of the relation of cul- 
tural conflicts to domestic relations is seen 
in the R family. 

Mr. and Mrs. R had been known to the agency 
for several years, during which, because of unem- 
ployment, they had needed occasional assistance to 
re-establish and maintain the home. In January 
Mr. R left home following a minor quarrel, and 
three months later he wrote his wife asking if 
he could return. Mrs. R came to the case worker 
for help in making this decision. Together they 
talked over various considerations: What was 
Mrs. R’s feeling about her husband? In every 
regard Mrs. R felt he was satisfactory as a hus- 
band and father, and she wanted to have him with 
her. This discussion brought her to the one diffi- 
culty which stood in the way. Mr. R had been 
arrested three times for exhibitionism; on each 
occasion he had given some reasonable excuse, and 
Mrs. R had preferred to believe him, because he 
had always been decent and modest with her, and 
in every other way was a respectable person whom 
she loved. 

The worker felt clearly that Mrs. R did not 
feel rejecting toward her husband or repulsed by 
his behavior as far as their personal relations were 
concerned, but she was worried lest he disgrace 
the children’s name by being sent to prison. The 
worker was able to give a simple interpretation 
of perversions and to suggest referral of Mr. R 
to a psychiatric clinic as a possible plan for work- 
ing with the problem, a plan which Mrs. R was 
able to take over at once and carry through, 
handling herself the problem of getting her 
husband’s consent to the referral. 


Here then is a situation in which the 
wife’s decision is involved, not with her own 
emotional reaction to the man’s behavior, 
but primarily with society’s opinion of his 
perversion and the stigma which is attached 
to it culturally. The case worker, operating 
on this diagnosis, was able to discuss with 
the wife the real social problem involved in 
such behavior and what plan could be made 
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to solve it. You can see how differently the 
factors in this case are related and centered 
than in other cases of perversion, where the 
problem for the wife lies in her own reaction 
to the perversion, and what a difference in 
treatment this suggests for the case worker. 

I would like to refer briefly to a case de- 
scribed by Helaine Todd in THe FamIty 
several years ago.?* 

A middle-aged widow had an illegitimate child, 
in consequence of which she was ostracized and 
disowned by her relatives, church, and the lodge 
which had been granting her an allowance for 
the care of her children. The case worker’s diag- 
nosis led to recognition that the woman’s problem 
consisted of, not her guilt for her unconventional 
behavior, but her loneliness and loss of security 
due to the punishment of society as represented by 
the neighborhood and family groups with whom 
she had been so closely identified. On this diag- 
nosis the case worker’s efforts were directed 
toward effecting a reconciliation with relatives, 
church, and lodge; once the woman’s social status 
was restored and she regained her place in the 
group, she was able to make her own adjustments 
and manage independently. 


This type of case work treatment involves 
the highest type of case work skill, but I 
have an idea it was practiced more generally 
a decade ago than in recent years, when we 
have become so engrossed in unconscious 
conflicts that we have been less active in 
treatment of conscious conflicts, especially 
those arising from cultural strains. I hope 
the interest in culture, in the dynamics of 
its changes and the significance of its de- 
mands may lead to a new evaluation of the 
need and possibilities of case work treatment 
of problems which center in the cultural 
situation, which are as important and in 
some respects more widespread and amen- 
able to various levels of case work treatment 
than those of the neuroses and psychoses. 


THESE iilustrations have been, I realize, 
too sketchy to be conclusive, but I trust 
they are suggestive of the value and richness 
and new depth which a cultural orientation 
permits. I should like, in conclusion, to 
sum up some of the concrete values of this 
orientation to case work practice: 

(1) Cultural study has the value of any 
social science, of enlarging our knowledge 
and understanding of society. We need a 
science oriented to the large social processes 
which are difficult to recognize and formu- 


2“ The Case Worker Interprets Processes.” 
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late from the details of the individual case. 
Culture study provides a group of concepts 
and laws, a frame of reference which enables 
us to analyze the dynamic factors in the 
social situations of our clients. These con- 
cepts are becoming fairly well articulated 
and substantiated by research, but we are 
only beginning to see how to integrate them 
with our conceptual framework about the 
growth of personality. 

(2) The case worker needs to develop a 
finer discernment in diagnosis to separate 
the reality factors of the social situation 
from the emotional or psychological factors 
of the client’s personality, and to select and 
center her effort on those aspects of the 
problem with which the client is willing and 
able to use help and which the case worker 
has time and skill to treat. We can be sen- 
sitive and critical to the meaning of the real 
social situation only when we are able to 
understand it as a part of our whole cul- 
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tural fabric, and to sense where it changes, 
where it lags, where it can be made use of 
in a life situation by the client, and where 
it places more strain upon him than he can 
bear. 

(3) The case worker’s services and relief, 
based on such diagnosis, can be directed 
toward facilitating the client’s participation 
in the culture, to restore status and prestige 
values or to help create new ones. 

(4) The case worker can planfully use the 
functions of her agency or help create new 
functions to meet needs or lacks in our cul- 
ture which are revealed by culture study. 

(5) We can use our case work relation- 
ships to provide some outlet, expression, 
and acceptance of feeling due to cultural 
conflicts or strains, and to ease a little the 
disproportionate stress when the individual 
is caught in the larger processes of change 
and conflict over which he has so little 
control. 


A Social Science Approach to Case Work with 
the American Indian | 


H. Scudder Mekeel 


HE far-reaching implications of cultural 

concepts in a fundamental science of 
man and his society is beginning to be sys- 
tematically explored by psychiatry and the 
social sciences. When the anthropologist 
began to investigate folk and primitive cul- 
tures, the sociologist realized how much he 
had been restricted by his American or 
European background to think in terms of 
his own society. In the light of the new 
knowledge about alien cultures, his “ uni- 
versal” laws were seen to be mainly ap- 
plicable to his own society. He had to 
temper his findings with data furnished 
from radically different cultures. 

The social worker likewise may forget 
how much social work principles and tech- 
nics are often specifically applicable only to 
American and, to some extent, European 
society. Only a hint of this fact is apparent 
even in the well-known contrast between 
rural and urban social work within our own 
country. It is when the social worker is 
confronted with a people, such as the Ameri- 
can Indian, who possess a social organiza- 


tion and life values radically different from 
our own, that she realizes how much social 
work practice and outlook are based on our 
own social life and thought. 

A social worker on a relief problem among 
the Sioux Indians, for instance, finds a situ- 
ation totally different from any she has ever 
encountered before, and one that requires 
modification in her practice. To begin with, 
the Sioux attitude toward relief has a long 
history, dating from the day when it was 
considered cheaper to feed than to fight the 
Indian. Treaties were concluded in the 
Nineteenth Century whereby the United 
States Government agreed to issue each 
year rations and annuities. In consideration 
for these benefits the Sioux ceded much of 
their land. Relief, then, is something the 
Sioux have long considered theirs by right, 
regardless of need. This attitude compli- 
cates a sane use of relief; the question is not 
one of protecting individual morale but of 
building it up among a people who long ago 
lost it. 

To achieve this is indeed difficult for the 
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relief worker, especially since the Sioux 
have not a sufficiently strong economic base 
at the present time for their own support— 
not only because of the quality and quantity 
of the land, but also on account of the system 
of land tenure on allotted reservations such 
as those of the Sioux. Most of the land in 
this region is suitable only for grazing, yet 
it was broken up into small individual hold- 
ings, many of which have passed into white 
ownership. Such small units, if climate and 
soil permit, are best fitted for farming, yet 
farming in the region has not paid, for either 
Indian or white. Even if the land were in 
large grazing units, the Indian would lack 
the capital for proper development. Beside 
the land, his only other commodity is his 
labor, which the surrounding region is not 
able to absorb. Therefore, although it is an 
axiom that prolonged relief weakens morale, 
some relief is imperative on all reservations 
where the land problem is acute. 

However, the case worker’s troubles do 
not stop there. She soon finds it impossible 
to adhere to any relief plan for single fami- 
lies. Kinship obligations and different atti- 
tudes toward property upset plans based on 
the family unit as we know it in our own 
society. One obligation of a good Sioux is 
to show his relatives due honor and respect 
by sharing his worldly goods with them, 
should any visit him. Not to do so is still 
considered a social disgrace. The relatives 
are certain to visit for months on end if a 
relief check is coming in.? 

Therefore the social worker among the 
American Indians has to think of her job in 
terms other than those to which she has been 
accustomed. Her task as a case worker is 
to bring about better adjustments between 
inadequate individuals and their social en- 
vironment, and naturally she must know 
what that social environment is. In other 
words, she must know what roles people 
play in her Indian group, what relationships 
exist among individuals in their various 
roles, and what ideals and values that par- 
ticular society upholds. Such phrases as 
“accepted standards” or “ desirable social 


“This pattern of “generosity,” which had its 
distinct place in the aboriginal economy, is de- 
scribed by H. Scudder Mekeel, in The Economy 
of a Modern Teton Dakota Community, Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology, Number 6, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1936. 
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activities ” have no real or absolute meaning 
apart from a particular society. 

The same considerations would be true 
for the problems of the psychiatric case 
worker among American Indians. For 
example, with the Hopi Indians, divorce and 
remarriage of the parents are probably not so 
severe a mental strain on the child as in our 
individual family set-up. For the Hopi have 
strong maternal clans in which all the ma- 
ternal relatives, such as the mother’s sisters 
and brothers and the maternal grandmother, 
form a compact unit. The child’s father is 
somewhat of an outsider in his wife’s or his 
mother-in-law’s house. The child thus has 
continuity and security both in his mother’s 
group and in her house. Step-fathers may 
come and fathers may go more easily for a 
child who has at least his mother securely 
moored within a large and compact kinship 
group. A psychiatric social worker in such 
a setting would have to know the culture, or 
social environment, thoroughly in its every 
detail before she could hazard diagnosis or 
treatment. Even transference situations 
would be colored by the differences in the 
family constellation, and would have to be 
handled accordingly.” 

The psychiatrist would meet similar prob- 
lems. He would have to revise his concep- 
tion of the range for normal behavior among 
a people who considered it perfectly proper 
to hear spirit voices or who occasionally saw 
their friends change into animal shapes, and 
yet who were able to draw the line when a 
person saw or heard too much. 


THUS the sociologist, the social case 
worker, and the psychiatrist all come up 
against the same problem of cultural differ- 


ences. These differences constitute a great 
wealth for research which has as yet hardly 
been touched by workers in the psychiatric 
or social science fields. 

Social work might well utilize the Ameri- 
can Indian reservations in the United States 
as laboratories in which a perspective on 
social work practice and theory could be 
obtained. These reservations are almost 


*For further discussion of the relationship of 
psychiatry to culture see H. Scudder Mekeel: 
“Clinic and Culture,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 30, No. 3, October-De- 
cember, 1935; also H. Scudder Mekeel: “A 
Psychoanalytic Approach to Culture,” Journal of 
Social Philosophy, Vol. 2, No. 3, April, 1937. 
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ideally suited to such a purpose for they are 
still self-contained to a surprising degree. 
They are definite social institutions, inti- 
mately related in function to other social 
institutions designed for segregation. There 
are, for instance, one-to-one correspondences 
between the characteristics of the Indian 
reservation and the characteristics of the 
ghetto as described by Louis Wirth.’ 

In the first place, the ghetto and the 
reservation may both be described as pro- 
longed cases of social isolation. The reser- 
vation was devised as a method of segregat- 
ing the Indian and his land from the rest of 
the surrounding population, so that both 
white and Indian could be protected—the 
Indian against further incursions and land- 
grabbing, and the white against raids or 
other reprisals. Social and economic isola- 
tion still persist. 

Second, the reservation and the ghetto are 
both “ forms of accommodation between di- 
vergent population groups, through which 
one group has effectually subordinated itself 
to another.” In the case of the reservation, 
the two divergent population groups are the 
American white and the Indian. Wirth has 
described the process of accommodation very 
well: 

Problems [between the two groups] are settled 
by rules and laws, not by personal contact and 
intimate discussion. It is because the contacts 
between the larger and the smaller, between the 
dominant and the subordinate groups, are confined 
to mere externals that they are able to live so 
close to each other at all. . . . This relationship 
has been properly described as accommodation, to 
distinguish it from the assimilation that takes place 
when two people succeed in getting under each 
other’s skins, so fo speak, and come to share each 
other’s inner life and thus become one.* 

Assimilation of the Indian is still far from 
achievement. 

The third characteristic in common be- 
tween reservation and ghetto is that both 
are “a form of toleration through which a 
modus vivendi is established between groups 
that are in conflict with each other on funda- 
mental issues.” In spite of the several 
decades during which the Indian Bureau 
tried to force assimilation on the Indian, it 
did not succeed in making the Indian “ de- 
sign for living” conform to the American, 
so the reservation still performs the function 
of a buffer between Indian and white. 

*The Ghetto. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1928, 
pp. 4-5. 

* Ibid., pp. 282-283. 


A fourth characteristic of both reservation 
and ghetto is that they serve, from the ad- 
ministrative standpoint, as an instrument of 
control. This is still very important with 
Indian groups that have become used to 
rigid bureaucratic management. 

The reservation is a definite social insti- 
tution of a type that would lend _ itself 
admirably to scientific study. It is a field 
for “controlled” situations and “ control 
groups.” 


IN practical administration the American 
Indian presents at once a serious and a chal- 
lenging problem. In aboriginal times the 
tribes within what is now the United States 
varied a great deal in their cultures—or 
“designs for living.” There were at least 
six major types, with variations within each 
type. Today we find the Indian in all stages 
of assimilation to the dominant American 
white culture, with surviving characteristics 
from the various aboriginal cultures. In the 
majority of tribes, where the older culture is 
broken, there is no stable pattern for life 
which has been built up and into which an 
individual may fit. As a result there is little 
co-ordinated social control, and little en- 
thusiastic looking forward to adult life on 
the part of the children. This is, of course, 
to some extent true for our own society 
today, but the situation is more acute for the 
Indian, who in many cases has had the very 
foundation of his society blasted from under 
him. Almost every reservation or tribal 
society is rent by factional discord—younger 
against older generation ; mixed-blood versus 
full-blood ; better educated versus less edu- 
cated; pagan versus Christian; and so on. 

This suggests another phase of the Indian 
question. What we regard as social and 
economic pathology is normal for the Indian. 
Most of the aberrations that the social case 
worker deals with for individuals or families 
are true, among Indians, for practically 
whole groups. For many reservations bad 
housing, broken homes, undernourishment, 
communicable disease, casual labor, and in- 
stability are not abnormal but normal. Both 
as symptoms and causes, the import of such 
conditions in the impairment of the lives of 
individuals is well known to the social case 
worker. 
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There is no question but that for most 
American Indian tribes drastic changes in 
their mode of living were necessary, par- 
ticularly for those tribes largely dependent 
on hunting. They had to meet changed con- 
ditions brought about by the incursion of 
whites, consequent loss of land, and intro- 
duction of a money economy. Yet wise 
guidance during the transition period would 
have alleviated many of the evils. Instead, 
an attempt was made to make white men out 
of the Indians overnight. Children were 
forced into non-reservation boarding schools ; 
members of natural community groups were 
shuffled around on reservations by the allot- 
ment system; stifling bureaucratic manage- 
ment was imposed; Indian social organiza- 
tions and Indian life values were ignored. 
As a result the Indians’ societies were 
smashed and chaos produced, without 
achieving the original objective of remaking 
the Indian into an American white. The 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 was an 
attempt to stop further damage and to re- 
constitute Indian societies. Reconstitution, 
however, does not mean a return to aborigi- 
nal conditions but a building up of integrated 
groups on the materials that are now at 
hand—whether such materials stem from 
the white or the Indian culture. How suc- 
cessful this attempt will be remains to be 
seen. 

Fascinating as Indian case work problems 
are, the greatest need in the Indian Service 
is for community work. As has been pointed 
out, disorganization and bad social condi- 
tions among the American Indian are nor- 
mal, and are not scattered occurrences 
among individuals and families.* Adequate, 


normal social relations have to be re-estab- 
lished for entire reservation communities. 

There is much still to build on among 
American Indian societies. They are still 
greatly dependent on the face-to-face rela- 
tions of primary groups which have some 
binding interest. As Grace Coyle has 
pointed out, this is more than half the battle 
for group work.® One of the community 
workers in the Indian Service, for instance, 
was able to redirect into useful channels the 
activities of certain mutual-aid societies that 
had survived from the older culture of a 
tribe.’ Local groups that have managed to 
survive in spite of the allotment system may 
be formed into cattle associations or farm 
chapters, or used as a basis for co-opera- 
tives, or formed into parent-teacher associ- 
ations. Such groups, where they exist, are 
being used as a basis for representation in 
tribal organization under the new Indian 
Reorganization Act. 


THUS the American Indian presents at 
once a problem and an opportunity to the 
social worker. Here is a chance to test 
methods and technics in an alien setting 
which is nevertheless close at hand. Here 
is also an opportunity to gain perspective on 
social work objectives and to throw new 
light on various psychiatric problems that 
arise in case work. 

* The main exceptions are those Indians in the 


southwest who have largely retained their older 
culture. 

®*Grace L. Coyle: “Group Work and Social 
Change.” Proceedings, National Conference of 
Social Work, 1935, pp. 393-405. University of 
Chicago Press. 

7 William Fenton: “Some Social Customs of 
the Modern Seneca.” Social Welfare Bulletin, 
VII, Nos. 1,2, January and February, 1936, pp. 4-7. 


Suicide Tradition in Japan 
Helen K. Shipps 


——— feudal knights of European 
countries must have scorned the idea 
of an end so uninteresting and so undramatic 
as dying respectably in one’s bed, probably 
no other country has given to suicide quite 
so honorable a position among its social cus- 


toms as has Japan. The sword that pro- 
tected the honor of the feudal lord in war- 
fare had its smaller companion sword with 
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which its owner’s honor could always be 
succored in suicide, and a still smaller one 
which was a part of the dowry of every 
daughter of a samurai—to use should a time 
come when her life might be the only accept- 
able sacrifice to save her family’s honor. 
Ceremonial suicide can be seen only on 
the stage now, though the last famous one 
dates back no further than 1912. Then, on 
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the day of the funeral of the Great Emperor 
Meiji, General Nogi, famed in the Russo- 
Japanese War, committed jijin (literally, 
“killing oneself with a sword”) together 
with his wife. And Nogi Shrine, whose 
drums have been my most frequent music 
for five years, has a constant stream of pil- 
grims, symbolizing as it does loyalty to the 
Emperor unto death, and the same loyalty of 
wife to husband. The annual festival com- 
memorating the death is an interesting mix- 
ture of solemn chanting and gay street fair ; 
with the wisdom of old and infinitely prac- 
tical customs, it caters to the hunger for 
both worship and play. To us, living next 
door to the shrine, listening to the chant of 
priests and to the clapping of hands of old 
men and of school children who come to pay 
their respects, the Nogi spirits have come 
to seem friendly neighbors. One does not 
forget the courage and the loyalty symbol- 
ized by all this, the grim reality of the war 
bloodshed which General Nogi was expiat- 
ing with his own blood. (The date of the 


jijin was postponed from the close of the 
war only because his Emperor said Nogi 


was still needed to serve his country.) Few 
Japanese school children get as far as middle 
(high) school without a pilgrimage to Nogi 
Shrine, where the story is told and the 
blood-stained cushions still exhibited. 

A famous play, “The Forty-Seven 
Ronin,” shown for a month every year, com- 
memorates another such story of the loyalty 
of retainers to their feudal lord, and a half 
hour of the drama is devoted to the suicide 
of the chief retainer. He is seated solemnly 
on clean mats with green branches signify- 
ing everlasting life at the four corners, robed 
all in white, and surrounded by his retainers. 
In slow, deliberate order the white layers 
of kimono are removed, the warrior rips 
open his bowels with a short sword, and his 
farewell speech is made before he withdraws 
the sword and dies. Exquisitely played, 
one is impressed with the great dignity of 
the whole act. And the tears of the audi- 
ence are chiefly among the older people to 
whom this is not merely drama, but may be 
the method by which their fathers or their 
fathers’ friends have died. The actual 
method of this death is the same as that of 
the death of General Nogi, but seppuku, the 
term used to describe it, was applied chiefly 
when condemned knights were granted the 


privilege of taking their own lives. The 
well known term harakiri has the same lit- 
eral meaning, “to cut the body,” but it is 
not a term in common use in Japan. 


THIS tradition of honorable suicide, warp 
and woof of the chivalric code of hundreds 
of years of feudal Japan, is too near and too 
strong to have lost its influence on the psy- 
chology of suicide, even though modern 
Japan frowns upon it officially. 

The precipitating cause of a suicide might 
be much the same as in other lands—busi- 
ness failure, disappointment in love, failure 
in college examinations, and so on. The 
escape motive, also, might be present just as 
often, with the difference that the force of 
tradition would make it the honorable and 
obvious course of action. And the whole 
play of emotion is affected by other tradi- 
tional standards of right conduct. As an 
example, double suicides of lovers have 
always been fairly common when the mar- 
riage was opposed by parents, disobedience 
to parents being really dishonorable and 
suicide the only morally acceptable protest. 

Bushido, “the way of the knight,” was 
the moral code emulated by those in lower 
social classes, but swords were not usually 
available to the latter. The pathos of the 
attempted double suicide of two recent 
patients in our hospital illustrates the oppo- 
site end of the pole from the heroic gesture 
of General Nogi’s ceremonial jijin. Aged 
sixteen and twenty, both were from very 
poor families with minimum education, the 
boy an apprentice, and the girl an orphan 
who was about to be placed out in a long 
tea-house apprenticeship. The boy’s chiv- 
alry was aroused and, to save her from a 
disagreeable fate, they determined to quit 
this world for one that might be better. An 
attempt to buy poison being unsuccessful, 
they hired a small boat and rowed out into 
a shallow river but could not find a point 
deep enough. They then tried an old ex- 
pedient, sometimes used by prisoners who 
did not wish to be brought to trial, of biting 
the tongue in two, death resulting from 
hemorrhage or choking. These two were 
not thorough, and were soon found in their 
row boat with injuries that a few surgical 
stitches repaired. The boy’s family were 
simple, kindly people who took them both 
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home, and the orphan may eventually marry 
her would-be rescuer. 

Another illustration, especially interesting 
from the standpoint of case work super- 
vision, was an illegitimacy case in which the 
social worker was persuaded that the young 
mother and her mother would both suicide 
if the situation became known to the girl’s 
uncle, who happened to be the responsible 
head of the family. The girl, her mother, 
and the Japanese case worker were all con- 
vinced of the necessity of this logical se- 
quence of events. The case was a compli- 
cated one: the father of the illegitimate baby 
had returned to the Philippines, the Foreign 
Office was involved, and all this added to the 
urgency of consulting the head of the family. 
The “ foreign” supervisor, with due respect 
for the suicide tradition, recognized another 
classic psychological reaction—so common 
in illegitimacy cases that it seemed possible 
that it might be more fundamental than the 
situation which was worrying the case 
worker. After many conferences, the girl 
decided to tell her uncle, undoubtedly with 
the mental reservation that she could still 
commit suicide if he were angry. He re- 
acted, however, as the supervisor had ex- 
pected of a kindly uncle, the situation was 
clarified without suicides, and the Japanese 
case worker was professional enough to be 
willing to present the case in staff meeting, 
with all its psychological implication and 
errors. 


THE traditional attitude toward suicide is 
merely the classic example of a social situ- 
ation in which a typical reaction pattern of 
the West does not fit at all until one touches 
bottom on the level of our common human- 
ity. A theological student, doing field work 
in our Social Service Department (St. 


Luke’s International Medical Center) at the 
time of the attempted double suicide pre- 
sented above, received later a letter from 
the man, concluding with the following 
sentence and poem: 

Following is a poem which I composed recently ; 
please read it and laugh at it: 


In autumn night, sitting alone, 

Sad memory comes to me vividly; 

When I think of Tokyo 

I can see before me a golden cross 
Standing out highly in heaven, 

The tower of St. Luke’s teaches us 

To believe in God and repent of our sins. 
Oh, Jesus Christ, pray with us! 

I am happy today and tomorrow also. 


(Signed) Tanaka, Asataro 
( Double-suicide-man ) 

The tradition of feudal heroism connected 
with suicide, the comparatively light regard 
for individual life in an old and crowded 
Buddhist civilization, and the close connec- 
tion between this life and the next in the 
everyday religious life of the people are 
probably all contributing factors in inducing 
a high rate of negative decisions in the 
classic problem “ to be or not to be.” 

It is perhaps significant that there are in 
Japanese at least eight different terms sym- 
bolizing the act of taking one’s own life. 
Jisatsu is a comprehensive term with a 
derivation equivalent to that of the English 
word “ suicide.” Shinju, a word used only 
to indicate the double suicide of lovers, is 
written with two Chinese characters mean- 
ing “ with hearts together.” And the stern- 
ness of the warrior’s term “ to cut the body” 
is contrasted with the more gentle meaning 
of the word usually applied in the case of 
the suicide of a samurai woman, jigai— 
meaning “ to harm oneself.” It will be noted 
that the method of death is indicated by 
some of these word symbols, but primarily 
the term is an indication of the social cir- 
cumstances surrounding the act. 


The Case Worker’s Contribution to Public Housing 


Jean Coman 


HY have not case workers played a 
more important part in the housing 
program to date? What knowledge does 
the case worker possess that is needed in the 
planning of public housing projects? How 
can this knowledge be recorded, organized, 
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and made available? Who will use this 


information ? 

Housing in its essence is a family prob- 
lem, and the case worker is consequently 
interested from a professional point of view. 
The case worker is vitally concerned also in 
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his role of citizen, inasmuch as the com- 
munity is the collectivity of the family, and 
housing in its broadest sense is a community 
responsibility. 

In answering the question as to what 
knowledge the case worker possesses that is 
needed in the planning of public housing 
projects, let us examine the information the 
housing agency must have in order to de- 
termine the need for public assistance in 
providing decent, safe, and sanitary shelter. 
Case work agencies are familiar with the 
following necessary facts: 

(1) The actual incomes of families of limited 

means 

(2) The composition of these families 

(3) The rents now paid by them 

(%) The kind of housing secured for these rents 

(: 


) How many families are living under these 
conditions. 


Before the decision can be made to build a 
project in a given city, such information 
must conclusively substantiate that a pro- 
portion of the citizenry is unable to secure 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings without 
the benefit of financial assistance. This 
necessitates a description of sub-standard 
housing in terms of 

(1) The number of occupants in each dwelling 

(2) The number of rooms to each dwelling 

(3) Rent 

(4) The utilities furnished or the cost to the 

tenants if not included in the rent 

(5) The incomes of families occupying such 

dwellings 

(6) The total number of sub-standard dwellings 

in the community. 


This information will serve also to deter- 
mine what income group the contemplated 
low-rent housing project will serve. For 
example, in New York City it has been 
established that housing of adequate stand- 
ard cannot be built by private enterprise for 
less than $9 per room per month. This 
means that a Public Housing Authority 
would be justified in providing housing to 
rent for any figure under $9. When infor- 
mation on the number of families living in 
sub-standard housing is acquired, it may be 
obvious that not all these families can be 
provided at once with necessary housing. 
Whether the Authority will build dwellings 
to rent for $5, $2, or $8 per room per month 
will depend on such factors as land and con- 
struction costs and the degree of economic 
need in those families who cannot afford to 
pay $9 per room per month. 





CASE workers can supply information also 
as to standards of living and living costs. 
When the rents are determined and the 
dwellings are ready for occupancy, thou- 
sands apply for the few hundred units avail- 
able. To ascertain which of these families 
meet the requirements of eligibility estab- 
lished by law certain procedures for selec- 
tion are necessary. The group to be served 
in the present Public Housing program is 
clearly specified in the George Healey Act 
passed by the 74th Congress : 


Dwelling accommodations in such low-cost hous- 
ing or slum clearance projects shall be available 
only to families who lack sufficient income, without 
the benefit of financial assistance, to enable them 
to live in decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings and 
under other than overcrowded housing conditions: 
Provided, That no family shall be accepted as a 
tenant in any such project whose aggregate income 
exceeds five times the rental of the quarters to be 
furnished such family. The term “rental” as 
used in this sub-section includes the average cost 
(as determined by the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istrator of Public Works) of heat, light, water, 
and cooking, where such services are not supplied 
by the lessor and included in the rent. 


Further, it is necessary to prognosticate 
which of the low-income families eligible 
under the law can best profit from the new 
environment. 

Individual social workers have made a 
valuable contribution in the promulgation of 
standards of eligibility not specifically fixed 
by law, such as the provision that only 
actual families are accepted in Housing 
Division projects—no lodgers or unattached 
individuals are eligible for tenancy ; that the 
number of people who may live in a dwell- 
ing is definitely limited—no more than two 
persons may occupy one bedroom (children 
under two years of age are not counted) and 
only one person may sleep in a living room. 
The following rules of maximum family size 
are rigidly observed: No more than 2 per- 
sons may occupy a 2-room unit, 3 persons a 
3-room unit, 5 persons a 4-room unit, 7 per- 
sons a 5-room unit, and 7 persons a 6-room 
unit. 

It must be certified that every family ac- 
cepted for consideration is capable of paying 
the rent and has a satisfactory character. 
To determine rent-paying ability the man- 
agement must have a picture of adequate 
living standards just as architects have 
standard building plans, and the following 
are still lacking: 
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(1) A quantitative measure of living standards 
of the families occupying sub-standard 
dwellings 

(2) A quantitative statement of minimum, ade- 
quate living requirements (exclusive of rent 
and utilities) 

(3) The cost of these necessities at a given time 
in the locality studied 


The budget experts, nutritionists, and case 

workers must reconcile their differences on 
these questions so that the rent-paying 
ability of families of any income, size, occu- 
pation, or other differentials may be deter- 
mined. It must be kept in mind that these 
standards of living are to be applied in the 
homes of self-supporting rather than de- 
pendent families. Social workers are more 
competent than any other professional group 
to supply all this information because it is 
the fabric with which they work. 
HOW can the social worker’s knowledge 
be recorded, organized, and made available ? 
A few social agencies have attempted to 
record housing data systematically for the 
families with whom they deal. The New 
York Charity Organization Society with its 
Tenement House Committee has done an 
outstanding piece of work, with gratifying 
results. A number of councils of social 
agencies have housing committees but their 
influence in disseminating factual data on 
housing conditions has been negligible. To 
my knowledge no more than three social set- 
tlements have published data that are cur- 
rently valid. A larger number of agencies 
have attempted to improve clients’ housing 
conditions by reporting violations of the law 
to the proper public authorities for correc- 
tion but, while such action is helpful, it is at 
best palliative and a poor substitute for the 
kind of housing that makes a “home” 
possible. 

It is likely that any agency seriously con- 
cerned with this problem will find it useful 
.o employ a housing worker to train its case 
workers in certain technical housing knowl- 
edge, to plan the research, and to interpret 
the results to the staff, the board, and finally 
to the public officials. If each worker in every 
social agency were to spend fifteen minutes 
a day recording housing facts on a schedule 
developed by the housing worker, preparing 
cases for publicity purposes, and otherwise 
dealing with clients’ housing problems, the 
Public Housing movement would probably 
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progress more in one year than it has in the 
past three. However, this information must 
have a central repository, because it is im- 
perative that the public have a drawing 
account on it. 

Undoubtedly many valuable housing data 
are in the possession of individual case 
workers or even agencies, but their value is 
lost to the Public Housing movement unless 
used in the planning of public housing. Who 
will use the information thus observed, re- 
corded, and tabulated? Where a community 
is housing-conscious and a Public Housing 
Authority exists, that public body is the nat- 
ural receptacle into which you may pour the 
evidence. In only one or two instances do 
the present local Housing Authorities, or 
even State Housing Boards, have adequate 
staff to conduct the necessary technical re- 
search and, even where the Housing Au- 
thority does have a technical staff, it will 
have to rely heavily on the experience of the 
social agencies because its funds for research 
are limited. 

Where there is no Housing Authority, the 
council of social agencies or any similar co- 
ordinating body, social reform agencies, or 
professional social workers can be expected 
to take the initiative and accept responsibil- 
ity for informing the public about housing 
conditions. Not until each community has 
a Public Housing Authority can we expect 
much public money to be available for new 
low-rent housing, but the social agencies 
possess the knowledge and have sufficient 
power to bring to reality the right of every 
family to live in standard housing. 

Do not think I am criticizing individual 
case workers—in the performance of any job 
the worker must choose points of emphasis 
and it is not surprising that the case work 
practitioner has omitted the treatment of 
clients’ housing needs because there ap- 
peared to be so little opportunity for im- 
provement as long as the family income was 
not changed. In any urban community the 
quality of housing for a certain small rental 
does not greatly vary; only in rare instances 
can the resourceful client secure a little more 
for his $15 a month than the average family ; 
and, generally speaking, no amount of case 
work treatment, advice, or encouragement 
will discover decent housing for the large 
family that has but $10 per month for rent. 

I do, however, suggest that the case work 
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profession and the social case work agencies 
have a responsibility to advance in mass 
attack to demand adequate housing for all 
who have sought assistance for them in the 
solution of family problems. I say it is their 
responsibility because the problem cannot be 
dealt with by an individual worker here and 
there, or solved by any diffused effort. It is 
a responsibility because adequate food, cloth- 
ing, recreation, education, religion, even 


psychiatric therapy, will have the same 
effect as pearls before swine if the family 
has no privacy, no reason for pride in its 
home, and no safety in shelter. As man 
does not live by bread alone, neither does 
the provision of shelter in itself complete 
the adjustment, but it is the canvas on which 
is painted the picture of the much heralded 
“American standard of living” and the 
“average American home.” 


Editorial Notes 


“Tucked Away in the Records” 


E are all familiar with case records 

that show conflict between husband 
and wife where one is perhaps of Greek 
and the other of American birth. We are 
familiar too with the effect upon the chil- 
dren of the divergent concepts of family 
life and discipline deriving from these dif- 
ferent cultural patterns. The major contri- 
bution of the papers on culture given this 
year at the National Conference is not in 
this area of the obvious but in their challenge 
to a more precise recognition of specific in- 
dividual differences within what we might 
term generic cultural patterns. As Miss 
Boie* has pointed out, a man and woman 
brought up in the same neighborhood may 
have such widely different cultural experi- 
ences as to make their marriage and family 
life as full of hazards for themselves and 
their children as if they had been reared on 
different continents. 

The Committee on Family Life of the 
Family Welfare Association of America. in 
its study of a large number of individual 
case records, has become increasingly aware 
of the need to understand the individual’s 
cultural setting not only in a generic sense 
but in its specific variations, in order to 
evaluate the factors that are determining 
the living pattern of the individual family. 
In the few records where the parents are of 
different nationalities there are significant 
details as to conditioning backgrounds but, 
where both parents are American born, or 
of the same race or nationality, cultural data 
are scanty or lacking. It may be that the 
case worker assumes that she need not study 


* See page 196. 


the already familiar. She assumes that she 
knows the background in the same way that, 
in a small community, the worker who has 
always lived there “ knows ” all the families 
and individuals that come to the agency for 
service. These records certainly suggest 
that we need to approach the study of the 
familiar culture with the same sense of ap- 
proaching the unknown that we would have 
if we were studying the culture of an African 
tribe. The National Conference papers not 
only emphasized understanding both generic 
and specific cultures as an essential in un- 
derstanding individual attitudes, behavior, 
and personality, but also suggested methods 
of study, of interpretation, of relating the 
evaluated data to case work practice. 

Dr. Plant suggests that an additional point 
to be borne in mind is the need for con- 
tinued exploration by case workers as to 
“what the cultural pattern means to the 
individual.” He says: “ The social worker 
now has this information in great volume 
tucked away in her records. Social work 
has signally failed to date to vivify the pic- 
ture of what the various elements of the 
cultural pattern are doing to the persons 
within it—though these data, ready made, 
pour into the social worker’s office each 
day.”* It is probable that this material 
will be vivified and made available for wider 
use only as we recognize its importance in 
personality development and acquire greater 
precision in its study and evaluation. Valid 
and available data in this area would have 
preventive as well as remedial values, as 
Dr. Plant has pointed out elsewhere: “ One 
of the emerging dramatic events of the last 


*James S. Plant: Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern. Commonwealth Fund, 1937. p. 340. 
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fifty years has been man’s first realization 
that he is himself in large part the cultural 
pattern—that he can change the cultural 
pattern. Its drives, its compulsions he can 
change because so largely he is himself these 
same imperatives. What we mold anew can 
be better than what we already have only if 
sucial work sees itself the sensitive indicator 
of what persons are looking for in the 
institutional structure and what they do or 
do not get.” ? 


Dr. Alice Salomon 


N July 13, the shocking news was re- 
ceived in this country that Dr. Alice 
Salomon, leading German social worker, and 
President of the International Association 
of Training Schools for Social Work, had 
been expelled from Germany. Born in that 
country, from a family which has lived there 
more than 200 years, Dr. Salomon’s entire 
working life has been spent in social work. 
She organized in 1899 in Berlin, and di- 
rected till 1925, the first school for social 
workers to be established in that country. 
She gained her doctorate from the Univer- 


*“ Social Work as a Psychiatrist Sees It,” 
Retter Times, June 7, 1937. p. 8 


sity of Berlin, helped organize the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, and from 1920 to 
1933 was its vice-president. She was hon- 
ored with medals for social work during the 
World War, and a medal for Merit to the 
State was bestowed upon her by unanimous 
action of the Prussian Cabinet. 

An article by Dr. Salomon, “ Changes in 
Family Social Work in Germany,” appeared 
in Tue Famiry for February, 1931. She is 
the author of numerous articles and books, 
the most recent being Education for Social 
Work, written in English and published this 
year, and a series of biographical sketches 
entitled Heroische Frauen. Both these 
books were published in Switzerland. 

Dr. Salomon has twice visited this coun- 
try, once in 1923 when she spoke before the 
National Conference of Social Work in 
Washington, D. C., and again last year when 
she lectured at several schools of social 
work. She has come to the United States 
with the intention of making her home with 
friends and relatives here, lecturing and 
working as opportunity may offer. Her 
many American friends and admirers bid 
her hearty welcome and hope she may find 
among us a permanent refuge. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HE Source or Crvmization, by Gerald 
Heard: The point of inquiry here—what 
it is that prompted men to live together—is 
of interest to all students of social work and the 
social structure of life. Mr. Heard does not think 
it was desire for protection primarily, nor desire 
for power by numbers. Through chapters which 
search out unbiased interpretations of primitive 
life and associative and individual expressions, he 
leads the reader to his major conclusion—that it 
was a sense of failure in singleness, and intima- 
tions of infinite possibilities of improvableness, 
which made our far distant ancestors group them- 
selves together. He feels that today these forces 
still hold sway and influence us; our tragedy today 
is that their significance is seldom recognized. 
His style is striking and constantly quotable. 
His material is drawn from history, philosophy, 
and political science. He writes with sureness of 
conviction and probes relentlessly into corners of 
past and present life to rout out prejudice and 
what he regards as imperfect understanding of life 
forces. His chapter on the historic proof of the 
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futility of warfare is particularly brilliant. The 
greatest menace today is our lack of thoughtful- 
ness to meet the crisis. Most effective are his 
illustrations from the past that inventiveness alone 
can, unless harnessed, be the force that destroys. 
(Harper Brothers, or THe Famiry, $3.50.) 


HE Nevroric PersonaLity oF Our TIME: 
Karen Horney. 299 pp., 1937. W.W. Norton 
& Co., New York, or Tue Famiry, $3.00. 


Dr. Horney’s purpose is to give an accurate pic- 
ture of the neurotic person by concentrating on 
the character structure which occurs in nearly all 
neurotic persons, regardless of the type of neurosis. 
She emphasizes the actually existing conflicts and 
the neurotic’s attempts to solve them, rather than 
early childhood experiences, although she does not 
deny the significance of the latter in determining 
conditions for neuroses. Her reason for doing so 
lies in her central theme that conflicts are essen- 
tially produced by the difficulties existing in our 
time and culture, rather than by any biological 
(sexual) factors. In minimizing the importance 
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of pregenital drives Dr. Horney obviously differs 
from Freud and repeatedly points out wherein she 
does so. Her views, however, do not impress one 
as being sufficiently basic. 

The book is written for the interested layman as 
well as those who have to deal professionally with 
neurotic persons. The author presents no elab- 
orate case reports. Her method consists in stating 
a proposition and then elucidating it by numerous 
illustrations of a concrete and illuminating nature. 
This, coupled with the fact that her language is 
unencumbered by technical terminology and that 
the material dealt with is on a more or less con- 
scious level, makes for a clarity and simplicity 
unusual in books of this type. The book really 
makes fascinating reading. It should prove of 
inestimable value to the worker who is attempting 
to do therapy since it will afford her much insight 
into her clients’ problems. She is apt to be less 
concerned about the polemical aspects of the book 
than with the fact that the author discusses ma- 
terial that she can easily correlate with her own 
experience. It is a book every social worker will 
want to have on her shelf for ready reference. 

Paut Sioane, M.D. 
Community Health Center, Philadelphia 


HE Soctat Worx Year Book, 1937: Russell 
H. Kurtz, Editor. 709 pp., 1937. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, or THE 

Famizy, $4.00. 

Experienced social workers and new recruits 
who are professionally educated need no introduc- 
tion to The Social Work Year Book. All they 
should require is notice that the fourth issue is off 
the press and that its contents are, if possible, more 
useful than ever. To others in the field and to 
teachers of the social studies in high school and 
college it is recommended as the most valuable 
single source of information about contemporary 
social problems and machinery for dealing with 
them in the United States. 

As before, the Year Book is divided into two 
parts. The first, occupying five-sevenths of the 
space, is devoted to topical articles alphabetically 
arranged, with cross-references and bibliographies. 
Use of these materials is further facilitated by a 
tabulation in which articles are grouped under 
_eleven major headings. The second part consists 
of classified directories of over a thousand public 
and private, state and national agencies. Finally 
there is an index to both parts which should enable 
even an amateur to find almost anything in the 
book. 

Perhaps the most important material that is new 
in the 1937 Social Work Year Book is that per- 
taining to the social security program. Eleven 





articles deal specifically with its various aspects, 
Taken together they give a comprehensive yet con- 
cise statement of the present situation. Neverthe. 
less, the scope of the material on different parts of 
the field is not uniform. Two articles discuss 
basic problems. Three give significant historical 
backgrounds. Four offer some evaluation of laws, 
administrative organization, and services rendered, 
These points are not wholly neglected in the 
other articles, but their treatment there is less 
comprehensive. 

Other points of interest might be mentioned, but 
space forbids. Just what should be the function of 
a year book, as distinguished from an encyclopedia 
on the one hand and a professional journal on the 
other, is hard to say. The reviewer’s impression 
is that the Editor has found a very acceptable 
solution to this problem. 

Stuart A. QuEEN 
Washington University, St. Louis 


N tHE SHADOW oF Liserty: The Chronicle of 
of Ellis Island: Edward Corsi. 321 pp., 1935. 
Macmillan, or THe Famiry, $3.50. 


At the moment when the present program of the 
U. S. Department of Labor is bringing long- 
needed changes into the Federal policies affecting 
the foreign-born, this chronicle is timely. It is, 
however, far less descriptive of the more recent 
deportation policies and procedures than it is of 
the earlier, incoming waves of immigration. 

Mr. Corsi’s book is not simply a record of the 
operation of a public office: its pages are full of 
excitement and amusement, of philosophy, and of 
reflective observations as to the force of inelastic 
law upon the lives of individuals—law that is 
often clumsy, inconsistent, impractical, and in- 
human in its effects. The book is autobiographi- 
cal, and therein lies one of its chief points of inter- 
est. His story is one of birth on foreign soil and 
of success in the land of his adoption. In his 
veins runs the blood of patriots and pioneers. 
Having shared the feelings and the hardships of 
the newcomer, he could well claim understanding 
and wisdom for his later tasks as Commissioner 
of Immigration at Ellis Island. 

The short chapter that describes “ Ellis Island’s 
Romantic Background,” is not only interesting but 
is really important for historical reference. Its 
predecessor was Castle Garden, now the New York 
Aquarium. . Ellis Island was ceded to the Federal 
Government in 1808. Mr. Corsi traces its various 
uses up to 1892 when the Federal Immigration 
Station was established. This station is the sym- 
bol of changing policies in the regulation of immi- 
gration and the focus of expression of America’s 
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shifting public opinion toward its foreign born. 
The inspectors do not conceal the fact that physi- 
cal conditions have been miserable and the treat- 
ment of men and women and children not only 
crude but, in certain periods especially, harsh and 
cruel. There was no such thing as sanitation 
and cleanliness during the days of the heavy 
immigration. 

A large part of the book is devoted to stories 
of striking “cases” in the recent past. The 
winds of opinion are especially evident in those 
cases in which economic, religious, or political 
reasons have prompted immigration or raised the 
question of deportation. “Contract laborers” are 
proscribed in one period; persons with no employ- 
ment in another, as “likely to become a public 
charge.” It was the findings of the Federal Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement as 
to deportation matters that furnished the informa- 
tion and the original drive for the reforms initi- 
ated by the New Deal. By inference they seem in 
Mr. Corsi’s book to attach to the office of the 
Commissioner at Ellis Isiand: 


Such wholesale raids as that of the Finnish 
dance hall were stopped. The Washington special 
agents, untrained and overly ambitious, were 
gradually cleared from the Island. Raids were 
canceled; arrests were made in orderly fashion 
and on warrants as provided by law; third degree 
methods were strictly prohibited; agents abusing 
aliens, severely punished; hearings on warrants of 
deportation were orderly, fair, and strictly in 
accordance with law. 

Deportation laws are inexorable and in many 
cases inhuman, particularly as they apply to men 
and women of honest character. I have seen hun- 
dreds of such persons forced back to the countries 
they came from, penniless, and at times without 
coats on their backs. I have seen families sep- 
arated, never to be reunited—mothers torn from 
their children, husbands from their wives, and no 
one in the United States, not even the President 
himself, able to prevent it. 


The Department’s program has been carried 
forward on a nationwide scale under the gallant 
and inspiring leadership of Colonel Daniel W. 
MacCormack. When he reached an impasse in 
furthering administrative reforms, he knew also 
how to advance the legislative changes which 
would make the law’s operation equitable and just. 
His sudden death leaves his hopes and plans mid- 
way of fulfilment. The passage of a measure such 
as the Kerr-Coolidge Immigration-Deportation 
Bill would go far toward their realization. At no 
point is human hardship more severe for foreign 
born in the United States than in those situations 
which this measure seeks to relieve. 

Mrs. Kennet F. Ricu 


Director, Immigrants Protective League, 
Chicago 
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LUMS anp Housinc: James Ford. 1033 pp., 
1936. Harvard University Press, or THE 
Famizy, $10.00. 


Until this was published in the spring of 1936, a 
social worker with a generic interest in the hous- 
ing problem could find little satisfaction in the 
books on this subject, for they were for the most 
part written by reformers with no insight into the 
class struggle, by community planners who failed 
to see the individual, or by individualists who could 
not visualize the community. Dr. Ford analyzes 
one of America’s most urgent problems and its 
growth, from the well rounded perspective of his- 
tory, ethics, sociology, medicine, law, architecture, 
education, engineering, criminology, economics, 
and political science. The result is a complete, 
fascinating, two-volume work which reads almost 
as easily as Gone with the Wind. 


This truly monumental work, dealing with the 
history of housing in New York City, is divided 
into five parts—contemporary conditions, cause and 
effect, the prevention, elimination, and rebuilding 


of slums. The last chapter summarizes the 38 


recommendations for future housing policy in 
New York City. 

Public ownership of. land rather than of hous- 
ing is recommended by Dr. Ford as a means to 
provide decent homes in well planned communities, 
maintained at minimum public expense in an effi- 
cient, wholesome manner, conducive to healthful, 
harmonious community life. Dr. Ford suggests 
that 10 per cent of slum dwellers would profit by 


“withdrawal to schools, hospitals, infirmaries, or 


colonies devised to meet their specific personal 
handicaps. Government land ownership for hous- 
ing the low income group is considered to be bet- 
ter than the single tax as a device to protect the 
public interest, because it eliminates the pressure 
of selfish interests and ultimately does away with 
the incentive to speculation, jockeying, and cor- 
ruption. Public ownership of land would insure 
that increased land values would accrue to the 
public which created them, instead of to private 
speculators. 

While all experts may not agree that supervised 
private enterprise operating on publicly owned 
land under government standards offers a solution 
to the problem of slum rebuilding, few will doubt 
Dr. Ford’s diagnosis that the chief cause of slums 
is human selfishness, and that elimination of slums 
calls for a fundamental change in attitudes and 
education toward a greater sense of civic and 
social responsibility. 

Slums and Housing with its carefully com- 
pounded tables and research material would be 
excellent textbook material for an advanced course 
on the social aspects of housing. Social workers 
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should find particularly useful the dispassionate 
and careful consideration of the relation of hous- 
ing to health, to delinquency, to poverty, to the 
racial question, and other social problems. 
SypNEy MAsLeNn 
Tenement House Committee, 
New York C.O.S. 


OUSING MANAGEMENT: Beatrice Greenfield 
Rosahn and Abraham Goldfeld. 414 pp., 
1937. Covici-Friede, New York, or THE 

Famiy, $4.00. 


The housing movement in the United States, at 
this moment, has reached the point at which the 
question of management has ceased to be a subject 
for academic discussion, and has become a vital 
issue. Housing Management sets forth a broad 
concept of the rdle management will play in low 
rent housing, with which few socially minded 
people could take issue. The authors are com- 
mitted to the position that good housing is some- 
thing more than shelter and that, if low-rent 
housing is to justify its cost to the nation, it must 
restore to its tenants those opportunities for 
wholesome recreation and for community life of 
which contemporary urban life has deprived them. 
Every individual who feels a personal responsi- 
bility for abolishing the slum should read this 
provocative book. Those who are thinking of 
housing management as a profession will find it 
invaluable as a reference book. 

It is full of practical, specific suggestions, with 
some of which, some of us will take issue. In 
Chapter VIII, on “The Relation of the Manage- 
ment to the Tenantry,” the book magnifies the 
responsibilities of management to a point which 
would seem to absorb and make unnecessary many 
of the existing social services. To perform all the 
services suggested, the management staff would 
have to include trained case workers, vocational 
guidance and placement experts, child psycholo- 
gists, and other specialists. It is a question 
whether tenants should be required to pay a rental 
which includes such services, and whether such 
services cannot be rendered better by other agencies. 

Even when reduced tu the bare essentials of the 
job, the position of housing manager will be diffi- 
cult to fill. The manager must be a person of the 
highest intelligence, maturity, and broad human 
sympathies, a skilled executive endowed with busi- 
ness ability, trained and experienced in business 
practice. Is it wise to superimpose functions 
which only a superman could carry out? 


Grapys A. La Ferra 
Emergency Relief Bureau, New York City 


ATCHING Up Whrrn Houvusine: Carol 
Aronovici and Elizabeth McCalmont. 243 
pp., 1936. Beneficial Management Cor- 

poration, Newark, N. J., or THe Fairy, $2.00, 


This little book admirably fulfils its purpose as 
an introduction to the housing problem and the 
various public and private programs of housing, 
for the information and guidance of supervisors, 
cashiers, and assistants of the Personal Finance 
Companies. It is a compact encyclopedia of hous- 
ing data handily assembled for ready reference. 
Written by a city planner and a social worker, it 
presents a synthetic view of the social, technical, 
and governmental phases of this problem. 

The many useful quotations which are included 
in support of the case for governmental responsi- 
bility for provision of housing for the lowest two 
fifths of the income group, together with a com- 
prehensive array of facts and figures, should be 
useful in presenting housing as a national problem 
to boards of social agencies or to other groups 
who demand to be shown. A large list of federal 
and unofficial agencies and departments, directly 
or remotely concerned with housing, as well as a 
bibliography and reference material, are included. 

As is often true of books on special subjects, 
this one may be enjoyed more by persons who are 
already familiar with the subject than by those 
who must start from scratch. Social workers who 
have some direct responsibility for rent paying or 
for housing in one form or another will find much 
of interest in Catching Up with Housing. 

SypNEY MASLEN 


HE Tenements oF Cuicaco: Edith Abbott. 
505 pp., 1936. University of Chicago Press 
or THe Famuiry, $5.00. 

This book contains the reports of 25 years of 
housing surveys, between 1908-1935, made by 
students of the Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration. One hundred years’ physical de- 
velopment of greater Chicago are sketched as a 
background for interpretation of the housing prob- 
lem from an ecological point of view. Successive 
waves of immigrants and the “settling” of vari- 
ous racial and national groups are discussed in 
terms of their impact upon the housing problem. 
A dreary, stark picture of an unregulated aggre- 
gation of sheltering places of urban workers is 
painted by Miss Abbott, showing up the political, 
economic, and social bankruptcy of laissez-faire 
tenement housing. 

The early attempts of Chicago housing re- 
formers to establish health and tenement house 
codes apparently met defeat because the city lacked 
an adequate housing inspection staff to secure en- 
forcement. Many chapters are filled with descrip- 
tions of lack of repairs and unsanitary conditions, 
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overcrowding of land by the tenements, crowded 


rooms and beds, rooming-house conditions, vice, 
and delinquency. 

The greatest single fact which stands out is the 
continuance of bad housing conditions which might 
have been removed or alleviated by non-political, 
capable housing inspection personnel, working even 
under imperfect local ordinances. Second in im- 
portance is the profit shown by speculation in tene- 
ment lands and properties, resulting in the eventual 
bankruptcy of tenement house economics. Three 
chapters are devoted to the financial and other 
problems of individual tenement house buyers, 
tenement renters, and the dark years of the Chi- 
cago rent moratorium and depression evictions. 
One might wish that more weight could have been 
given to the problem of securing better tenement 
house management along lines so successfully 
worked out in London by Miss Octavia Hill. 

The main conclusions as seen by the author 
point to an attack upon the housing problem along 
the following four lines: (1) New low cost hous- 
ing on cheap vacant land; (2) demolishing and 
rebuilding sites in slum areas that are important 
as locations for workers; (3) better housing con- 
ditions and a continuous drive for vigorous, intel- 
ligent, fearless enforcement; (4) bringing the old 
houses into decent, habitable condition by repair or 
reconditioning. 

Miss Abbott squarely faces the fact that govern- 
ment housing and slum clearance is expected to 
reach only 5 or 10 per cent of the slum population 
in any reasonably near future. While recognizing 
the necessity to press for more government hous- 
ing and better enforcement, many social workers 
will agree with Miss Abbott’s views that greater 
responsibility for housing clients must be assumed 
by governmental and voluntary welfare agencies. 

Social workers will find this a valuable, care- 
fully indexed reference work on housing problems. 
It should be helpful to schools of social work in 
suggesting field work assignments in housing. 

SypNEY MASLEN 


UMAN Mucration: A Study of Interna- 

tional Movements: Donald R. Taft. 590 

pp., 1936. Ronald Press Co., New York, 
or Tue Fairy, $4.00. 

In the introductory chapter the reader is led to 
believe that this book presents something new and 
different, but before proceeding far he discovers 
that Human Migration is just another text on 
immigration, dealing primarily with the United 
States. These twenty-three chapters deal with 
such subjects as ethical views of migration; his- 
tory, statistics, and current trends of migration; 
immigration to the United States; backgrounds of 
modern migration; effects of migration, citizen- 
ship; attitudes and policies; control of migration; 
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oriental migration; Mexican migration; develop- 
ment of liberal relations with migrants; summary 
and conclusions. The author has done consider- 
able work in the field, and shows some knowledge 
of anthropology and population theory. He shows 
little respect for the popular views of a pure race 
and nationalism, and probably expresses his real 
conviction when he says: “ Nationalism may ulti- 
mately become as impossible in fact as it is al- 
ready illogical in theory.” The text contains many 
facts which should be better known and will doubt- 
less find considerable use. The material on socio- 
logical principles underlying and resulting from 
migration, however, is exceedingly weak. 


H. G. Duncan 


To Read or to Use 


The Common Health, The Healthy Child, The 
Expectant Mother and Her Baby, Adolescence, 
Love and Marriage, Food for Health’s Sake, Hear 
Better, Cancer, Diabetes, Tuberculosis, Why the 
Teeth, Your Mind and You, Staying Young 
beyond Your Years, The Human Body, and 
What You Should Know About Eyes are fifteen 
more of the attractive, authoritative booklets in 
the National Health Council series. (35 cents 
each, three for $1.00, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 354 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


How Self-Supporting Are the Ineligibles? A 
Study of 502 Rejected Applications for Relief, by 
the Philadelphia County Relief Board, concludes 
that the number of families carried by the Public 
Relief agency does not represent a true picture of 
poverty and want in the community and that the 
amount of funds available and the relief standards 
in use have “a large bearing on the number and 
type of families rejected or approved.” (Free, 
Philadelphia County Relief Board, 112 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Public Welfare and Medical Care reports the 
Thursday meeting at Indianapolis of the American 
Public Welfare Ass’n and is available from them 
(850 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill.), mimeographed, 
at 40¢. 

Public Welfare Board and Committee Relation- 
ships: White. This (processed) pamphlet outlines 
the types, purposes, and duties of existing lay 
boards as well as their opportunities for further- 
ing an adequate administration of public welfare. 
(35¢, American Public Welfare Ass’n, 850 E. 58th 
St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Public Welfare Manuals: A Handbook for 
Manual Makers: White. Every agency of any 
size feels the need of a convenient reference man- 
ual wherein form of organization, lines of respon- 
sibility, employment conditions, and many other 
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questions of practice and policy affecting clients 
and personnel may be outlined for the use of the 
staff. Those making manuals have hitherto had to 
turn chiefly to handbooks prepared by other agen- 
cies for reference. Mr. White has performed a 
useful service in making available this manual on 
making manuals to guide those undertaking such 
a project. (35 cents, American Public Welfare 
Association, 850 East 58th St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Children and Parents 


Child Welfare Councils (published by the 
League of Nations Child Welfare Committee) is 
a study of the legal bases, operation, and results 
of the Councils in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
These Councils, consisting of members appointed 
by the commune, perform the functions of juvenile 
court, child placing agency, and S.P.C.C., and are 
generally responsible for conditions in the com- 
mune affecting children. The cost of the work 
is paid from tax funds. (60 cents, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 


A Handbook on Child Care summarizes the 
information in daily use by a nurse with infant and 
child care cases. Routines, diets (with recipes), 
weaning, normative summaries of growth, and 
a bibliography are included. (50 cents, East 
Harlem Nursing and Health Service, 454 E. 122d 
St., New York, N. Y.) 


BOSTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Catholic 
Graduate School 
offering unique 
professional train- 
ing to a select group 
of men and women. 
Conducted exclusively 
on a full-time basis 


Address 


THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street - - Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Child Management: Thom. This 108-page 
booklet deals so simply and understandingly with 
the everyday problems of parents in bringing up 
their offspring—habits, independence, anger, lying, 
and so on—that one can see dozens of uses for it: 
with the individual parent, with parent groups, for 
the worker’s own benefit. (10¢, Children’s Bu- © 
reau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C.) 


Learning to Be Good Parents: Saltzman. This 
pamphlet was written especially for parents of 
limited education—in words of one syllable (many 
of them “don’ts”), printed in large type. (25¢, 
Manthorne and Burack, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. ) 


The "oreign-Born 


New Americans in Allegheny County: Hurlbutt. 
This portion of the Pittsburgh Survey illustrates 
the importance of nationality groups in both social 
problems and social adjustment. The description 
of national lodges, societies—“ national halls "—is 
especially interesting. (75¢, New York School of 
Social Work, 122 E. 22 St., New York, N. Y.) 


The Families of Aliens: A Study of Their Citi- 
zenship Status indicates that, of every four aliens, 
three have American citizens (either spouse or 
child) in their immediate families. (10¢, National 
Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, 1133 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.) 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


Affiliated with the 
University of Pennsylvania 


Announces the beginning 
of the 1937-1938 session on 
Tuesday, September twenty- 
eighth. Bulletins of the 
Graduate Department, Ex- 
tension Department, and 
Advanced Curriculum will 
be sent upon request. 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 
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The Book of Festivals: Spicer. 
understanding the rich cultural heritage of 
America, this description of the festivals of 35 
nations is of real value. Most interesting is the 
detail of our own festivals with something of their 
history and meaning (both of which we seem to 
have forgotten nowadays) and the section on 
calendars. ($3, Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Just Out 


Mental Hygiene in Old Age: Papers by Flora 
Fox, Abram Kardiner, Gladys Fisher, Karl M. 
Bowman, Frederic D. Zeman, and Alfred E. 
Cohn. (THE Famtiry, 40¢) 

Christmas Giving: Danstedt. 
Famity, 15¢) 

Introduction to the Rorschach Method: A Man- 
ual of Personality Study: Beck. (American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, or THE Famirty, 


(Mimeo., THE 


Psychiatric Social Service in a Children’s Hospital: 
Gartland. (University of Chicago Press, or THE 
Famiry, $1.25) 

The Illegitimate Child in Illinois: Puttee and 
Colby. (University of Chicago Press, or THE 
Famity, $1.25) 

Education for Social Work: A Sociological In- 
terpretation based on an International Survey: 
Salomon. (International Committee of Schools 
for Social Work, or THe Famiry, $3.00) 

Social Security in the United States: A Decade 
of Social Security: A Record of the Tenth 
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As an aid in 


National Conference on Social Security, New 
York, N. Y., April 9-10, 1937. (American 
Association for Social Security, Inc., or THE 
Famity, $2.00) 

More Security for Old Age: Schneider. (Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, Inc., or Toe Famity, $1.75) 


Social Security in America: Summary from Staff 
Reports to the Committee on Economic Security. 
(Social Security Board, Washington, D. C., or 
Tue Famtiry, 75¢) 


Mind of Man: Bromberg. 
or THE Famiry, $3.50) 
American Medicine. (American Foundation, N. 

Y., or Tue Famtrry, 2 vols. $3.50) 

Directory of Social Agencies of the City of New 
York. (Columbia University Press, or THe 
Fairy, $3.00) 

Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands: Eaton. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, or THe Famity, 
$3.00) 

Public Welfare Agencies and Hospitals: Wil- 
liams. (American Public Welfare Association, 
or THe Famiy, 50¢) 

Three pamphlets: (1) The Psychic Component 
in Disease from the Viewpoint of the Medical 
Social Worker's Responsibility: Dunbar; (2) 
Problems in the Evaluation of Medical Social 
Case Records: Geyer, and The Treatment Pro-— 
cess in Medical Social Case Work: Goldstine; 
(3) The Adaptation of the Newer Concepts of 
Generic Case Work to Medical Social Work: 
Reynolds, and Their Implications for the Medi- 
cal Social Worker: Bartlett. (American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Social Workers, or THE 
Famiry, 15¢ each) 


(Harper Brothers, 


‘for all baffled souls who seek to make people understand 
what we mean when we speak of ‘social needs’’’-- Probation 


How To Interpret Social Work 


by Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Routzahn 


i Subtitled “A Study Course,” this manual is designed for use at publicity insti- 
i tutes in social work conferences, for special study classes in interpretation, and 
for group study by social workers who need guidance in this field. It covers in 
[ outline the whole field of interpretation, reinforcing its statement of principles 
with many examples of publicity material photographically reproduced. 


79 pages 8Y4 x 11 62 photographic illustrations $1.00 


RusseEL__, S8aceE FounDATION 
New York 


es 


130 East 22d Street - - = = - 
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Social Case Work in the Medical 
Field 


1. THe Psycuic CoMPoONENT IN DISEASE 
FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE MEDICAL 
SoctaL WorkeEr’s RESPONSIBILITY, by 
H. Flanders Dunbar, M.D., Ph.D., 
Med.Sc.D. 

. PROBLEMS IN THE EVALUATION OF MEDI- 
caL Soctat Case Recorps, by Mercedes 
Geyer; and THe TREATMENT PROCESS IN 
MepicaL Soctat Case Work, by Dora 
Goldstine. 

. THE ADAPTATION OF THE NEWER Con- 
cepts OF GENERIC CASE WorkK TO MeEDI- 
caL Soctat Work, by Bertha C. Rey- 
nolds; and THetr IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
Mepicat SoctaL Worker, by Harriett M. 
Bartlett. 

15 cents each 


The American Association of 
Medical Social Workers 
844 Rush Street Chicago, Ill. 











A Bargain .... for 
Subscribers Only 


Anyone who now subscribes to THE 
FamILy, or who sends in his subscrip- 
tion, may order 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIAL CASE WORK 


by JosePpHINE C. Brown 
at 60¢ a copy (instead of $1.00) 


For October Publication ... 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN OLD AGE 


Papers by Flora Fox, Abram Kardi- 
ner, Gladys Fisher, Karl M. Bowman, 
Frederic D. Zeman, and Alfred E. 
Cohn. 


52 pp. 40¢ 10 for $3 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ILLNESS 
(probably 60¢) 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA 


130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 








CHILD WELFARE 
CASE RECORDS 


Edited by W1LMA WALKER 


A unique collection of eighteen case 
records, selected from the files of 
seven different child welfare agencies 
in the Chicago area which are con- 
cerned with the care of dependent 
children. The cases were chosen for 
the variety of problems presented. 


An effective textbook in child 
welfare courses. A _ valuable 
guide for the case worker. 


$3.00; postpaid, $3.15 


<> 


HANDBOOK ON 
SOCIAL CASE 
RECORDING 


By Marcaret CocHRAN BrIsTou 


A social work administrator says: 
“It is the best book I have read on 
the subject. It has sensed the real 
problems of recording, is readable, 
right to the point, and makes prac- 
tical suggestions.” —-Leah Brunk, State 
Supervisor of Case Work, Iowa 
Emergency Relief Administration. 


Second edition, cloth bound, 
$1.50; postpaid, $1.60 
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